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—T0 Corre/pondents.— 


Pbilologus is received, and under confideration. 


Though the fentiments contained in the piece under the fignature of 
Probes, are perfeétly juft, yet they are truths which are well known, and 
have been often inculcated ; and as thefe are not in a drefs which is pecu- 


liarly ftriking, we do got think they would give much pleafure to our 
readers. * 
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WITH AN 


VTHAGORAS being afked, in 

EB what man could refemble the 
ivinity t jultly anfwered, « In be- 
webtence and truth.” 

Tia the Perfian Chronicle of the 

dred and thirteenth year of 

‘itis thus written. 


of Cosrou, the Iman. 


pleafed our mighty fovereign, 
Carafcan, from whom the 
Of the earth derive honour and 
ion, to fet Mirza, his fervant, 
rt vince of Tauris. In the 
‘Rand of Mirza the balance of diltri- 
bution was fufpended with impartia- 
litys and under his adminiftration 
the weak were protected, the learned 
ved honour, and the diligent be- 
came rich: Mirza, therefore, was 
eld by every eye with complacen- 

cy, and every tongue pronounced 
upon his head. But it was 

that he derived no joy from 

the benefits which he difufed: he 
became penfive and melancholy ; he 
fpent his leifure in folitude ; in his 
palace he fat motionlefs upon a fofa ; 
and when he went out, his walk was 
flow, and his eyes were fixed upon 
the ground : he applied to the bufi- 
he(s of {tate with reluétance, and re- 
folved to relinguifh the toil of govern- 
Ment, of which he cou!d no longer 








'  pleafing to Gon that is not ufeful to Man. An Eaftern Story. 
| | [From the Avvewturen of Dr. Hawxesworrn.] 
fom ENGRAVING. 


enjoy the reward. He therefore gb- 
tained permijfion to approach the 
throne of our fovereign; and being 
atked, whut was his requeft ? he made 
this reply :—* the lord of the 
world forgive the flave whom he has 
honoured, if Mirza. prefume again 
to lay the bounty of Abbas at his 
feet. Thou haft given me the domi- 
nion of a country fruitfulas the gar- 
dens of Damafcus; a.eity, glorious 
above all others, except that only 
which refleéts the {plendour of thy 
prefence. But the longeft life is a 
period ftarce, fufficient to prepare for 
death ; all other bufinefs is vain and 
trivial, as the toil of emmets in the 

ath of the traveller, under whole 
oot they perifh forever, and all en- 
joyment is unfubftantial and evanef- 
cent, as the coloursof the bow that 
appears in the interval of a ftorm, 
Suffer me, therefore, to prepare for 
the approach of eternity ; Ict me give 
up my foul tomeditation ; let folitude 
and filence acquaint me with the myf- 
teries of devotion ;. let me forget the 
world, and by the world be forgotten, 
til] the moment arrives, in which the 
veil of eternity fhall fall, and I thail 
be found at the bar of the Almighty.” 
Mirza then bowed himfelf to the 
earth, and ftood filent —By the com- 


mand of Abbas it is recorded, that 
at 
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at thefe words he trembled upon that 
throne, at the footltool of which the 
world pays homage : he looked round 
upon his nobles; but every counte- 
nance was pale, and every eye was 
upon theearth. No man opened his 
mouth; and the king firit broke 
filence, after it had continued near an 
hour. 

« Mirza, terror and doubt are 
come upon me. I am alarmed as a 
man who fuddenly perceives that he 
is near the brink of a precipice, and 
is urged forward by an irrefiftible 
force: but yet I know not whether 
my danger is a.reality or a dream. I 
am as thou art,.a reptile of the earth ; 
my life is a moment; and eternity, 
in which days, and years, and ages 
are nothing, eternity is before me, 
for which J alfo thould prepare: but 
by whom then moft the faithful be 
governed ? by thofe only who have 
no fear of judgment? by thofe only 
whofe life is brutal, becaule, like 
brutes, they do not confider that they 
fhall die? or who indeed are the 
faithful? arethe buly multitudes that 
croud the city, in a ftate of perdi- 
tion? and is the cell of the Dervife 
alone the gate of paradife ? 

“ To all the life of a Dervife is 
not poflible; to all, therefore, it can- 
not be aduty. “Depart tothe houfe 
which has in this city been prepared 
for thy refidence: I will meditate the 
reafon of thy requeft; and may he 
who illyminates the mind of the 
humble, enable me todetermine with 
wifdom !” 

Mirza departed, and on the third 
day, having received no command, 
he again requefted an audience, and 
jt was granted, When he entered 


the royal prefence, his countenance 
appeared more cheerful; he drew a 
letter from his bofom, and, having 
kifled it, he prefented fe with his 
right hand. * My lord,” faid he, «J 
have learned of this letter, which I 
received from Colrou, the Iman, who 
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now ftands before thee, in what mag. 
ner life may be beft improved. Iam 
enabled to look back with pleafure 
and forward with hope; and I thal 
now rejoice ftill to be the thadow of 
thy power at Tauris, and to keep 
thofe honours which I fo lately with. 
ed to refign.” The King, who had 
liftened to Mirza with a mixture of 
furprize and curiofity, immediately 
gave the letter to Cofrou, and com. 
manded that it fhould be read. The 
eyes of the Court were at once turn. 
ed upon the hoary fage, whole coun- 
tenance was fuffufed with an honeft 
blufh ; and it was not without fome 
hefitation that he read thefe words: 

“To Mirza, whom the wifdom 
of Abbas, our mighty lord, has ho- 
noured with dominion, be everiaft- 
ing health! When I heard thy pur. 
pole to withdraw the bleflings of thy 

overnment from the thoulands of 
Tauris, my heart was wounded with 
the arrow of affliction, and my eyes 
became dim with forrow. But who 
fhall fpeak before the King when 
he is troubled? and who fhall boaft 
of knowledge when he is diftreffed 
by doubt? To thee I will relate the 
events of my youth, which thou halt 
renewed before me; and thofe truths 
which they taught me, may the Pro- 
phet multiply to thee. 

** Under the inflruction of the phy- 
fician Alevzar, I obtained an early 
knowledge of his art. ‘To thofe who 
were fmitten with difeafe, I could 
adminifter plants, which the fun has 
impregnated with the fpirit of health. 
But the fcenes of pain, langour, and 
mortality, which were perpetually 
rifing before me, made me often trem+ 
ble for myfelf. I faw the grave open 
at my feet; I determined, therefore, 
to contemplate only the regions be- 
yond it, and to defpife every acqule 
fition which I could not keep. I con- 
ceived an opinion, that as there was 
no merit but in voluntary poverty, 
and filent meditation, thole who <0 
ire 
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| money were not proper objects 
ao and that by all who were 


objeéts of bounty, money was 
ifed,. I therefore buried mine 
earth, and, renouncing focie- 
] wandered into a wild and fe- 
part of the country: my 
was a cave by the fide of a 
hill; Tdrank the running water from 
the fpring, and eat fuch fruits and 
herds. as I could find. To increafe 
the aufterity of my life, I frequently 
watched all night, fitting at the en- 
trance of the cave, with my face to the 
ealt, refigning myfelf to the fecret in- 
fluences of the Prophet, and expet- 
ing illuminations from above. One 
morning, after my noéturnal vigil, 
ju as_I perceived the horizon glow 
at the approach of the fun, the power 
of cep became irrefiftible, and I 
funk under it. I imagined myfelf 
Mill fitting at the entrance of my cell ; 
that the dawn increafed ; and that as 
I looked carneftly for the firft beam 
of day, a dark {pot appeared to inter- 
fupt it. I perceived that it was in 
motion ; it increafed in fize as it drew 
near, and at length I difcavered it to 
be an eagle. —I {till kept my eye fix- 
ed ftedfaftly upon it, and faw it alight 
at a mal] diftance, where I now de- 
{cried a fox, whofe two fore-legs ap- 
peared to be broken. Before this fox 
the eagle laid part of a kid, which the 
had brought in her talons, and then 
difappeared. 
* When Iawaked I laid my fore- 
ad upon the ground, and bleffed 
the Prophet for the inftruction of the 
morning. I reviewed my dream, 
and faid thus to myfelf ;-—Cofrou, 
thou haft done well to renounce the 
tumult, the bufinefs, and the vanities 
of life + bat thou haft as yet only done 
Hin part; thou art ftill every day 
bufied in the fearch of food; thy 
Mind is not wholly at reft, neither 
i thy truft in Providence complete. 
at art thou taught by this vifion ? 
If thou halt {een an eagle commiflion- 
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ed by heaven to feed a' fox ‘that 
lame, fhal] not the hand of heaven 
alio {upply thee with food; when 
that which prevents thee from Pro- 
curing it for thyfelf, is nat neceflity 
but devotion? I was now fo confi- 
dent of a miraculous fupply, thet I 
neglected to walk out for my repatt, 
which, after the firft day, I expedted 
with an impatience that left me little 
power of attending to any other ob- 
jet. This impatience, however, I 
laboured to fupprefs, and perfifted in 
my refolution ; but my eyes at length 
began to fail me, and my knees {mote 
each other; I threw myielf backward, 
and hoped my weaknefs would foen 
increafe to infenfibility. But I was 
fuddenly rouzed by the voice of ah 
invifible being, who pronounced thefe 
words :— ” 

‘** Cofrou, Iam the angel whé 
by the command of the Almighty, 
have regiftered the thoughts af thy 
heart, which, I am now commilffion- 
ed to reprove. While thou walt at- 
tempting to become wife above that 
which is revealed, thy folly has per- 
verted the inftruétion which was 
vouchfafed thee. Art thou difabled 
as the fox? haft thou not rather the 
powerof the eagle? Arife, let the 
eagle be the objeét of thy emulation. 
To pain and ficknefs, be thou again 
the meflenger of eafe and health. 
Virtue is not reft, but adtion, If 
thou wolt good to man, as an evidence 
of thy love to God, thy virtye will 
be exalted from moral to divine; and 
that happinefs, which is the pledge 
of Paradife, will be thy reward upon 
earth.” 

« At thefe words I was not lefg 
aftonifhed than if a mountain had 
been overturned at my feet; Thum. 
bled myfelf in the dull; I rewmrned 
to the citys [dug up my treafure; I 
was liberal, yet I became rich. My 
{kili in reftoring health to the body, 
gave me frequent opportunities of 


curing the dileales of the foul, I pur 
oa 
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on the facred veftments; I prew emi- 
nent beyond my merit; and it was 
the pleafure of the King that I fhould 
ftind before him. Now, therefore, 
be not offended ; I boatt of no know- 
ledge that [ have not recsiwed ; as the 
fands of the defert drink up the drops 
of ‘rain, or the dew of the morning, 


fo dol alfo, who am but duit, im- ° 


bibe the inftruftions of the Prophet. 
Believe, then, that itis he who tells 
thee, all knowledge is prophane, 
which terminates in thyfelf ; and by 
a bite watted in fpeculation, little even 
of this can be gained. When the 
gates of Paradife are thrown open 
before thee, thy mind fhall be irra- 
dicated in a moment; here thou cantt 
litle more than pile error upon error ; 
there thou fhalt build truth upon 
truth. “Wait, therefore, for the glo- 
rious vifton; and in the mean time 
emulate the eagle. —Mich is in thy 
power, and, therefore, much is ex- 
pected of thee. Though the Almigh- 
ty only can give virtue, yet, as a 
Prince, thou maycit fimulate thofe 





The Drone. 







No. V. 


to beneficence, who a& from ng 
higher motive than immediate inter. 
eft: thou canft not produg® the prin. 
ciple, but mayeft enforce the prac. 
tice. ‘The relief of the poor isequal, 
whether they receive it from oftenta. 
tion or charity ; and the effect of ex. 
ample is the fame, whether it be in. 
tended to obtain the favour of God 
or man. Let thy virtue be thus dif. 
fufed ; and if thou believeft with re. 
verence, thou fhalt be accepted above, 
— Farewell. May the {mile of Him, 
who refides in the heaven of heavens, 
be upon thee! and againft thy name 
in the volume of his will, may hap. 
pinefs be written !””) 

The F ing, whofe haabes, like thofe 
of Mirza, were now removed, look- 
ed up with a {mile la communicat- 
ed the joy of his mind. He difmif- 
fed the Prince to his government; 
and commanded thefe events to be re- 
corded, to the end that pofterity may 
know, ‘ that no life is pleafing to 
God, but that which is aeful to 
mankind !” 


-—— ES IE a 


For the New-Yorx MaGazine. 
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UNREASONABLE WISHES. 


« ! Says little Frank, how [ 
O with the {pring would laft 


the whole year round !”—"T'was a 
very natural with fora child—he had 
been viewing the beauties this de- 
lightful feafon exhibits, end contrait- 
ing thein with the recent winter; and 
altho” he was void of refle&ion, as 
appears from the nature of the excla- 
mation, yet he {poke the language of 
many people in mature, and even 
advanced years.— ; 
Youth is the fealon of pleafure, the 
{pring of life. Of fays the gallane, 
while he is roving from flower to 
flower, and talting their fweets—O 
that {pring would laft the whole year 
round ! he coguette, like the 





fpider, fpreads her net, and fops like 
filly flies are taken. Exultingly the 
views her captives—Rare {port, fays 
fhe—O that it would always be 
{pring !———Reclined on the bed of 
down, and locked in each other's 
arms, the new married pair are wrapt 
in pleafure; and while that fhort fea- 
fon jafts into which fatiety does not 
intrude, O! fay they, that {pring 
would laft for ever !———The anti- 
quated virgin, who perhaps of all 
creatures has the leaft ufe for life, al- 
though her rofes and lilies have long 
fince faded and withered, and the 
now on her head befpeaks the frigid 
feafon, yet the dear creature has all 
the flirts and capers of youth. She 
fancics 
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: P ud . Anecdote of the King of Pruffia. 
fancies that her eyes will yet co great 


, although fhe cannot read 
without fpeétacles. How odious the 
idea of marriage! fays fhe—to facri- 
fice all the little pleafurable follies of 

for a—man !—Well, many 

ye married younger, and IJ think 
Pil venture—How delightful I thal! 
look in white fatin !—O that I could 
always be young !——-F ull of {pleen 
and vapour, paflionate and crabbed 
wa gander, the ofd bachelor limps 
slong in pumps curfing his corns and 
the foul weather. He tells Junetta, 
a girl of about fourteen, of whom he 
rf bé is moft paffionately fond, that 
the ladies of his acquaintance call 
hima beau! Very fuitable, fays Ju- 
neta, if {pelt aright, for you always 
tone in mind of the token in the 
hy. He applauds her fatirical wit 
by a grin—hops about the floor to 
how his fprightlinefs—-hums, or ra- 
ther gums a tune—bleffes his ftars 
that he is yet in his youth—and ex- 
claims, O that the {pring would al- 
ways laft!—_—The brik young wi- 
dew of fifty-five, and the jolly wi- 


391 
dower of three feore, promife them- 
felves many happy hours ;—not with 
cach other— but with young, difcreet 
partners, who would marry for 
love. How {weet, fays the widow, 
licking her old rufty lips, to marry 
for—Jove !—O that this meridian of 
life would always laft !__ 

However inconfiftent fuch con- 
duét may appear, tis not uncommon. 
Young people in general live as if 
the feafon of youth would never pafs 
away. ‘They do not accuftom them. 
felves to refle€t, that it is fhort, that 
time is ever on the wing, and will 
foon land them on the flage of middle 
life, till they have atually arrived 
at that period, with all the follies and 
bufinefs of youth on hand. ‘Time 
ftill flies with increafing rapidity ; 
and before they are ready to depart 
from the fecond ftage, they arrive at 
the laft. Thus the indolent hof- 
bandman fleeps away his f{pring, fows 
in harveft time, and winter overtakes 
him entirely unprepared in the midft 
of his bufinefs. 

G. R. 
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ANECDOTE of FREDERICK III. Kine of Prussia. 


REDERICK III. King of Pruf- 
fa, has received many compli- 
ments from difcerning writers ; but 
that his conduét fometimes juftly de- 
cenfure, is equally true of him 

as of other celebrated characters.— 
following anecdote is credibly 
related, and fhews that the impetuo- 
of his temper fometimes gave rife 

{© repentance.—A certain Colonel 
who had long ferved with diftin- 
guithed honour in the Pruflian army, 
12 a bloody conflict at the ftorming a 
bt of the enemy’s received a fe- 

vere wound on the thign, which fo 
materially affeéted the tendons as to 
ve a difagreeable effeét on his gait 
ever after.—On a general review of 
the army the oddity of the Colonel’s 
Walk exited an unmannerly mirth 


among the attendants of the King ; 
and Frederick himfelf joining the 
laugh, inconfiderately ordered the 
oflicer to walk like a foldier, and not 
wriggle like a dancing-mafter.—* /f 
I had not, replied the irritated vete- 
ran, for fo long aterm /erved an un- 
geateful mafter, perhaps I might have 
walked as upright as the ingrate him- 
felf.”—«* What! fays Frederick, do 
you dare anfwer your fovereign fo i 
__«« When my fovereign defcends to 
the level of fops, fays the Colonel, 
he becomes with them fubjeét to the 
contempt of the brave.” ‘The un- 
juftly enraged monarch raifed his 
cane and {truck his old foldier. Un- 
able to bear the difgrace, he drew his 
piftdls from his girdle, and prefent- 


* them towards the King, 
ing one of t Tofleem 


*, 
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492 Anecdotes. ’ 
tire air, and the other thro’ his head 


«« J efisem you, {ays he, as a meceffary 
evil to my country ; this your dejert 
therefore I give to the windand leave 
revenge to heaven! but a foldier, 
Sire, thould never furvive difgrace.” 
He initantly difcharged one piftol in 


and expired on the fpot. R 
fli€ted monarch, as the wip sea 
pence in his power, made am pro. 
vifion for the Colonel’s fami y, and 
mourned for his fate ever after, 
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Anrcpore of the late M. J. J. Rousseau, as related by Mr. Magellan, 


HE converfation (fays Mr. 

Magellan) happened to turn 
on the misfortunes of human life; 
and, on this occafion, I mentioned 
the terrible events, of which I had 
been an eye-witne(s, that attended 
the great earthquake at Lifbon, in 
17553 where | faw all ranks and 
conditions confounded in an inftant, 
the entire ruin of fortunes, and a 
great city univerfally plunged into 
mourning and defolation. 

M. Rouwfieau fixed his eyes upon 
me; “ What, (fays he,) were you 
there at the time ?” “ Yes, (an(wer- 
ed I,) and I never recolleét this dread- 
ful event without fhaddering with 
horror. The fight of fome of my 
own particular friends, involved in 
the public deftruction, aggravated my 
grief to adegree which I am incapa- 
ble of exprefling. Among others, I 
recolieét one particular accident, the 
remembrance of which retraces the 
moft affecting picture to my imagi- 
nation. 

« A citizen of Lifbon happened to 
be from home when the third fhock 
brought down the greater part of 
thofe houfes, the walls and founda. 
tions of which had been loofened by 
the two preceding fhocks. As foon 
as he had time to refleét, he haftened 
to the relief of his wife and children, 


whofe fate he dreaded. Agitated hy 
this apprehenfion, he climbs over the 
ruins with which the ftreets were 
choaked up ; and his courage was re. 
doubled on finding his houfe fill 
ftanding, though the doors and win. 


“dows were Cloied up by the ruins of 


the buildings oppofite to it. He 
called out aloud to his family, and 
had the pleafure of being an{fwered 
by them; though they had it not in 
their power to get out, as every open 
ing was blocked up. 

«* The unfortunate man immedi- 
ately fell earneftly to work, to remove 
the rubbifh; entreating thofe who 
paffed by to affift him in making a 
hole through which his family might 
effe&t their efcape’ from this kind of 
tomb. Unhappily, the flames burft 
out from a houfe fo near his own, 
that nothing remained for him but to 
join his cries and tears to thofe of his 
family, who were burnt alive in his 
fight.”"—At thefe words, M. Rouf- 
feau, who had been very attentive to 
the whole of this recital, made 4 
fudden turn to one fide ; and, as if 
he had been ftruck by lightning, re- 
mained motionlefs for fome time 
It is impoflible for me to give the rea 
der any idea of his phyfognomy a 
that inftant: but it perfectly exprel- 
fed what was pafling within him. 
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ANECDOTE, 
Comfortable Confolation at the Clofe of Life. 


HEN the brave Sir George 

Rooke was making hiv will, 

fome friends who were prefent ex. 
prefled their furprife that he had not 
more to leave:—* Why, (faid the 


worthy man) I do not leave much 
but what I do leave was honeltly a- 
quired, for it never coft a failors 
icar, nor my country a farthing.” 


Obfervations 
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(Continued from page 

F from Europe we now turn to 

Afia, we thal] find, that the ob. 

ation which I have made upon 
the hiftory of falle religion holds e- 

ly true there. In India as well 
win Greece, it was by cultivating 
{eiehce that men were firft led to ex- 
gmine and to entertain doubts with 
efpedt to the eftablifhed fyitems of 

rhition; and when we confider 
the great difference between the ec- 
clefiattical conititution (if I may ufe 
tyexpreflion) of the two countries, 
we are apt to imagine that the elta- 
bifted fyftem lay more open to ex- 
mination in the Jatter than in the 
former. In Greece there was not 
any diftinét race or order of then fet 
apart for performing the funétions of 
religion, or to ferve as hereditary and 
isterefted guardians of its tenets and’ 
inftitutions. Butin India the Brah- 
mins were born the minilters of re- 
ligion, and they had an exclufive 
right of prefiding in all the numerous 
mites of worfhip which fuperttition 
preferibed"as neceffary to avert the 
wrath of Heaven, or to render it 

itious. Thefe diftin€tions and 
privileges fecured to them a wonder- 
fal afcendant over their cou ntrymen ; 
and every confideration that can in- 
fluence the human mind, the honour, 
the intereft, the power of theirorder, 
called upon them to fupport the te- 
nets, and to maintain the inftitutions 
and rites, with which the preferva- 
ton Of this afcendant was fo inti- 
mately conneed. 

But as the molt eminert perfon$ 
of the caft devoted their lives to the 
cultivation of {cience, the progrefs 
which they made in all the branches 
% it (of which I have given fome 
count) was great, and enabled 
them to form fuch a juft idea of the 
iyftem Of nature, and of the power, 
Vou. !li No 7. 
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wifdom, and goodrefs difplayed in 
the formation and government of ir, 
as elevated their minds above the 
popular fuperftition, and led them to 
acknowledge and reverence one Su- 
preme Being, * the Creator of all 
* things (to ufe their own exprefii- 
‘ons,) and from whom all things 
* proceed.’ 

I his is the idea which Abul Fa- 
zel, who examined the dpinions of 
the Brahmins with the greateft atten- 
tion and candour, gives of their 
theology. * They all,’ fays he* be- 
‘ lieve in the unity of the Godhead, 
‘and although they hold images in 
‘ high veneration, it is only becaufe 
‘ they reprefent celeftial beings, and 
* prevent their thoughts from wan- 
‘dering.’ The femtiments of the 
moft intelligent Europeans who have 
vifited India, coincide perfeétly with 
his, in refpeét to this point. The 
accounts which Mr. Bernier received 
from the Pundits of Benares, both of 
their external worfhip, and of one 
Sovereign Lord beirg the fole object 
of their devotion, is precifely the 
fame as that given by Abul Fazel. 
Mr. Wilkins, better qualified per- 
haps than any European ever was ta 
judge with refpect to this fubject, re- 
prefents the learned Brahmins of the 
prefent times as Theilts, believers in 
the unity of God. O€ the fame 
opinion is M. Sonnerat, who refided 
in India feven years in order to in- 

uire into the manners, {ciences, 
and religion of the Hindoos. The 
Pundits who tranflated the Code of 
Gentoo Laws, declare, ¢ that it was 
‘ the Supreme Being, who, by his 
‘power, formed all creatures of 
" «the animal, vegetable, and mate- 
‘ rial world, from the four elements 
¢ of fire, water, aif, and earth, to bes 
¢an ornament to the magazine of 
p § creation ; 

































‘creation; and whofe comprehen- 
‘ ive benevolence fele€ted man, the 
‘center of knowledge, to have do- 
‘ minion and authority over the ref ; 
‘and, having beflowed upon this ta- 
‘ vourite objet judgment and under- 
‘ flanding, gave him fupremacy over 
‘ the corners of the world.’ 

Nor are thele to be regarded as TC- 
fined fentiments ot latertimes. The 
Brahmins being confidered by tl 
Mahomedan conquerors of India as 
the guardians of the national religion, 
have been fo ftucjoufly deprefled by 
their fanatical zeal, that the modern 
members of that order are as far in- 


iC 


ferior to their ancellors in {cience as 
In power, Jt is from the writings of 
their ancient Pundits that they derive 
the molt liberal fentiments which 
they entertain at prelent, and the 
wifdom for which they are now ce- 
lebrated has been trantmitted to them 
from ages very remote 

‘That this aflertion is we!l founded 
we are enabled to pronounce with 
certainty, as the mott profound my!- 
series ot Hindoo theology, concealed 
with the greatelt care from the body 
of the people, have been unveiled 
by the tranflations from the Sanfkreet 
} ingu ree lately publifhed. ‘The prin- 
cipal de Ih n of the Daghvat Grecta, 
an epifode in the Mahabarat, a poem 
of the highett antiquity, and of the 
greatelt authority in India, feems to 
have been to eltablifh the dorine 
of the unity of the Godhead, and 
from a jult view of the divine nature, 
to deduce an idea of what worlhip 
will be mott acceptable to a perfect 
Being. Init, amidft much obfcure 
metaphyfical difcuilion, fome orna- 
ments of fancy unfuited to our tatte, 
and fome thoughts elevated to a trae 


of tublimity into which our habits of 


judgmen: will find it difficult to pur- 
{ue them,* we find defcriptioas of 
the Supreme Being entitled to equal 
praife with thofe of the Greek phi- 


* » ° , 
Mr, Hafrings 5 Letter, prefixed to the Baghvat Geeta, p. 7 
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lofophers which I have Celebrated, 
Of thefe I fhall now produce one 
which I formerly mentioned, ang 
refer my readers for others to the 
work idelf: * O mighty being,’ fays 
Arjoon, * who art the prime Creator, 
* eternal God of Gods, the World’s 
‘manfion. ‘Thou art the incorrupg. 
ble Being, diftinét from all things 
tranfienc. ‘Thou art before allGods, 
the ancient Pooroofh [i. e. vital 
fuul,) and the Supreme Supporter 
of the univerle. Thou knowef 
all things, and art worthy to be 
known ; thou art the SupremeMan. 
fion, and by thee, O infinite Form, 
the univerfe was {pread abroad.— 
Reverence be unto thee before and 
behind ; reverence be unto theeon 
all fides ; O thou who artall in all, 
* Infinite is thy power and thy glory, 
-— Tsou art the father of all things, 
animate and inanimate. ‘Thouart 
the wife initructor of the whole, 
worthy to be adored. There is 
none Jike unto thee ; where then, 
in the tiree worlds, is there one 
above thee? Wherefore 1 bow 
down; and, with my body prof- 
trate upon the ground, crave thy 
mercy, Lord ! Worthy tobe adored; 
for thou fhouldett bear with me, 
‘even as a father with his fon, a 
‘ friend with his friend, a lover with 
‘hisbeloved.’ A defcription of the 
Supreme Being is given in one of the 
facred books of the Hindoos, from 
which it is evident what were the 
general fentiments of the learned 
Brahmins concerning the divine na- 
ture and perfeétions: ‘ As God is 
‘immaterial he is above all concep- 
‘tion ; as he is invifible, he can have 
‘no form; but from what we be- 
‘ hold of his works we may conclude, 
‘that he is eternal, omnipotent, 
‘knowing all things, and prefent 
* every where.’ 

T% men capable of forming fuch 
ideas of the Deity, the public ter- 
vice 
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gee in the Pagodas muft have ap- 
to be an idolatrous worfhip 

of images, by a fuperititious multi- 
tion of frivolous or immoral 
tites; and they mult have {een that 
itwas only by fanctity of heart, and 
rity of manners, men could hope 
10 gain the approbation of a Being 

e@& in goodnefs. This truth 
en labours to inculcate inthe Ma- 
habarat, but with the prudent re- 
ferve, and artful precautions, natural 
toa Brahmin, ftudious neither to of- 
fend his countrymen, nor to dimi- 
pith the influence of his own order. 
His ideas concerning the mode of 
worhhipping the Deity, are explained 
inmany ftriking paflages of the po- 
em, but unwilling to multiply quo- 
tations, I fatisty my{elf with rcter- 
ring to them." 

When we recollect how flowly the 
mind of man opens to abitract ideas, 
wd how difficult (according to an 
obdfervation in the Mahabarat) an in- 
vifible path is to corporeal beings, it 
is evident that the Hindoos mutt 
have attained an high degree of im- 
provement before their {entiments 
role fo far fuperior to the popular fu- 
perltition of their country. ‘The 
different itates of Greece had fub- 
fiited long, and had made confider- 
able progrels in refinement, before 
the errors of falfe religion began to 
be deteéted. It was not until the 
age of Socrates, and in the {choois 
of philofophy eitablifhed by his cil- 
ciples, that principles adverfe to the 
tenets of the popular fuperit.tion 
were much propagated. 

A longer period of time elapfed 
before the Romans, a nation of war- 
riors and ftate(men, were enlighten- 
ed by feience, or ventured upon any 
free difquifition concerning the ob- 
jets or the rites of worfhip authorized 
by their anceftors. But in India the 
happy effeéts of progreis in icience 
were much more early con{picuous. 


* Baghvat Geeta, p 


Without adopting the wild computa- 
tions of Indian chronology,according 
to which, the Mahabargt was com- 
pofed above fous thoufasrd years ago, 
we mutt allow, that it 1s a work of 
very great antiquity, and the author 
of it difcovers an acquaintance with 
the principles of theology, cf morais, 
an'l of metaphyfics, more jult and 
rational than feems to have deen at- 
tained at that period by any nation 
whole tiiftory 1s known, 

But fo unable are the limited powers 
of the human mind to form an ade- 
quate idea of the perfections and ope- 
rauions of the Supreme Being, that in 
all the theortes concerning them, ot 


the mo® emineni philofophers in the , 


molt enlightened nations, we find a 
lamentable mixture of ignorance and 
error. From thefe the Brahmins were 
not more exempt than the fages ot 
other countries. As they held that 
the fyftem of nature was not only 
originally arranged by -the power 
and wildom of God, but that every 
event which happencd was brought 
about by his immediate interpofition, 
and as they could not comprehend 
how a being could act in any place 
unlels where it was prefent, they 
{uppoled the Deity to be a vivitying 
principle ditfuled through the whole 
creation, an aniverfal foul that ani- 
mated cach part ol it. Every intel - 
ligent nature, particularly the fouls 
of men, they concetved to be por- 
tions feparated from this great {pirit, 
tu which, atter fulfilling their delti- 
ny on earth, and attaining a proper 
degree of purity, they would be 
ain re-united, In order to efface 
th which a foul, curing 


ag 
the jlains wi 
its refidenc 
filed, by the indulgence of tenfual 
and corrupt appetites they taughc 
that it mult pals, in along fuccelhon 
of tran{migrations, through the bo- 
dies of diferent animals, unul, by 
what it juffers and what it learns in 
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the various forms of its exiftence, it 
fhall be fo thoroughly refined from 
all pollution as to be rendered meet 
for being abforbed into the divine ef- 
fance, and returns like a drop into 
that unbounded ocean from which 
it originally iflued. ‘Thefe doétrines 
of the Brahmins, concerning the De- 
ity, as the foul which pervades all 
nature, giving activity and vigour to 
every part of it, as well as the final 
re-union of all intelligent creatures 
io their primaval fource, coincide 
perfectly with the tenets of the Sto- 
ical School. It is remarkable, that 
after having obferved a near refem- 
blance in the molt fublime fentiments 
of their moral doétrine, we fhould 
likewile difcover fuch a fimilarity in 
the errors of their theological {pecu- 
lations. 

The human mind, however, when 
deftitute of fuperior guidance, is apt 
to fall into a practical error with re- 
fpeét to religion, of a tendency fill 
more dangerous. When philofo- 

hers, by their attainments in {cience, 
reat toacquire fuch jult ideas of the 
nature and perfections of the Su- 
preme Being, as convinced them that 
the popular fuperftition was not only 
abfurd but impious, they were fully 
aware of all the danger which might 
arife from communicating what they 
had difcovered to the people, inca- 
pable of comprehending the force of 
thofe reafons which had {wayed with 
them, and fo zeaioully attached to 
eltablifhed opinions, as to revolt a- 
gainft any attempt to dilcover their 
falfehood. Inttead, therefore, of a}- 
lowing any ray of that knowledge 
which illuminated their own minds 
to reach them, they lormed a theor 
to jullify their own conduél, and to 
prevent the darknefs of that cloud 
which hung over the minds of their 
fellow-men from being ever difpel- 
led. The vulgar and unlearned, they 
contended, had no right to truth, 
Doomed by their condition to remain 
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in ignorance, they were to be kept 
in order by delufion, and allured tg 
what is right, or deterred from yen, 
turing upon what is wrong, by the 
hope of thofe imaginary rewards 
which fuperitition promifes, and the 
dread of thofe punifhments which it 
threatens. In confirmation of this, 
I might quote the dotrines of mof 
of the philofophic fects, and pro. 
duce the words of almof every emi. 
nent Greek and Roman writer. It 
will be fuflicient, however, to lay 
before my readers a remarkable pal. 
fage in Strabo, to whom I have been 
fo often indebted in the courfe of my 
refearches, and who was no lefs qua. 
lified to judge with refpeét to the po. 
litical opinions of his contempora- 
ries, than to deferibe the couniries 
which they inhabited. * What is mar- 
‘ vellousin fable, is employed,’ fays 
he, * fometimes to pleale, and fome- 
‘times to in{pire terror, and both 
* thefe are of ufe, rot only with chil- 
dren, but with perions of mature 
‘age. ‘Io children we propole de- 
lightful fictions, in order to encou- 
rage them to aét well, and fuch as 
are terrible, in order to reftrain them 
fram evi]. Thus, when men are 
united in fociety, they are incited 
to what is laudable, by hearing the 
poets celebrate the {plendid actions 
of fabulous ftory, fuch as the labours 
of Hercules and ‘Thefeus, im re- 
ward for which they are now ho- 
noured as divinities, or by behold- 
ing their illuftrious deeds exhibited 
to public view in painting and 
fculpture. On the other hand, 
they are deterred from vice, when 
the punifhments inflidted by the 
gods upon evil-docrs are related, 
and threats are denounced againtt 
them in awful words, or repretented 
* by frightful figures, and when meo 
‘ believe that thefe threats have been 
‘really executed upon the golly: 
* For it is impofhble to coridudt wo- 


‘men and the grofs multitude, and 
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tupright, by the precepts of reafon 
sand vhilofophy ; feperitition or the 
‘fear of the gods, mult be called in 
éaid, the influence of which is found- 
¢ed on fictions and prodigies. For 
‘the thunder of Jupiter, the gis of 
‘Minerva, the trident of Neptune, 
«the torches and {nakes of the furies, 
‘the {pears of the gods, adorned 
«with ivy, and the whole ancient 
‘theology, are all fables, which the 
‘ legiflators who formed the political 
éconftitution of {tates employ as bug- 
‘ bears to overawe the credulous and 
‘ fimple.’ 

Thefe ideas of the philofophers of 
Europe were precifely the fame 
which the Brahmins had adopted in 
India, and according to which they 
regulated their conduct with refpect 
to the great body of the people. As 
their order had an exclufive right to 
read the facred books, to cultivate 
and to teach {cience, they could more 
effectually prevent all who were not 
members of it from acquiring any 
portion of information beyond what 
they were pleafed toimpart. When 
the free circulation of knowledge is 
not circum{cribed by fuch rettric- 
tions, the whole community derives 
benefit from every new acquifition 
in fcience, the influence of which, 
both upon fentiment and conduct, 
extends infenfibly from the few to 
the many, from the learned to the 
ignorant. But wherever the domi- 
nion of falfe religion is completely 
eftablifhed, the body of the people 
gain nothing by the greateft improve- 
ments in knowledge. ‘Their philo- 
fophers conceal from them, with the 
utmoft folicitude, the truths which 
they have difcovered, and labour to 
fupport that fabric of fuperftition 
Which it was their duty to have 
Overturned. ‘They not only enjoin 
others to refpect the religious rites 
preferibed by the laws of their coun. 
try, but conform to them in their 
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Oh render them holy, pious, and 





own practice, and, with every ex. 
ternal appearance of reverence and 
devotion, bow down before the aliars 
of deities, who muft inwardly be the 
objects of their contempt. Inftead 
of refembling the teachers of true 
religion in the benevolent ardour 
with which they have always com- 
municated to their fellow-men the 
knowledge of thofe important traths 
with which their own minds were 
enlightened and rendered happy, the 
fages of Greece, afd the Brahmins 
of India, carried on with fludied 
artifice, a feheme of deceit, and, 
according to an emphatic expreflion 
of an inipired writer, they detained 
the truth in unrighteoufnefs. They 
knew and approved what was true, 
but among the relt of mankind they 
laboured to {upport and to perpetuate 
what 1s falle. 

‘hus Ihave gone through all the 
particulars which I originally pro- 
pofed to examine, and have endea- 
voured to difcover the flate of the in- 
habitants of India with refpeét to 
each of them. If I had aimed at 
nothing elfe than to deferibe the ci- 
vil policy, the arts, the fciences, and 
religious inftitutions of one of the 
moft ancient and moft numerous ra- 
ces of men, that alone would have 
led me inte inquiries and difcufiions 
both curious and inflructive. Town, 
however, that I have uli along kept 
in view an objet more intereftir 
as well as of greater importar rd 
entertain hopes, that if Ue are us 
which J have givea of the 
high civilization of India, an 
wonderful progre!s of its inhal 
in elegant arts and ulef 
fhall be received as jul 
eftablifhed, it may have fome inf! 
ence upon the behaviour of Bur 
ans towards that people. Unfortu. - 
nately for the human {fpecies, in 
whatever quarter of the plobe the 
people of Europe have acquired do- 
minion, they have found the inha- 

bitants 
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bitants not only in a flate of fociety 
and improvement far inferior to their 
cwn, but different in their complex- 
jon, and in all their habits of lite. 
Men in every ftage of their carcer 
are fo fatisfied with the progrefs made 
hy the community of which they are 
members, that 1 becomesto them a 
ftandard of perfection, and they are 
apt to regard people, whofe condi- 
tion is not fimilar, with contempt 
and even averfion. In Africa ana 
America, the diffimilitude is fo con- 
{picuous, that, in the pride of their 
fuperiority,t.uropeans thought them- 
felves entitled to reduce the natives 
of the former to flavery, and to ex- 
terminate thofe of the latter. liven 
in India, though far advanced be- 
yond the two other quarters of the 
g obe in improvement, the colour of 
the inhabitants, their effeminate ap- 
pearance, their unwarlike {pirit, the 
wild extravagance of their religious 
tenets and ceremonies, and many 
other circumitances, confirmed Ku- 
ropeans in fuch an opinion of their 
Own pre.cminence, that they have 
always viewed and treated them as 
an inferior ‘race of men. Happy 
would it be if any of the four Eu- 
ropean nations, who have, fuccef- 
fively, acquired extenfive territories 
and power in India, could altogether 
vindicate itfelf from having acted 
inthismanner. Nothing, however, 
can have a more direct and power- 
tal tendency to in{pire Kuropeans, 
proud of their own {fuperior attain- 
ments in policy, fcience, and arts, 
with proper fentiments concerning 
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the people of India, and to wait 


chem a due regard for their natural 
rights as men, than their being ac. 
cuflomed, not only to confider the 
Hiindoos of the prefent times asa 
knowing and ingenious race of nien, 
but to view them as deicended from 
anceftors who had attained to a very 
high degree of improvement, many 
ages betore the leaft flep towards ci. 
vilization had been taken in any part 
in europe. It was by an impartial 
and candid inquiry into their man. 
ners, that the Emperor Akber was 
led to confider the Hindoos as no lefs 
enutled to protection and favour than 
his other fubjeéts, and to govern 
them with iuch equity end mildneis, 
as to merit from a@ gratelul people 
the honourable appellation of * The 
‘(juardian of Mankind.’ It was 
from a thorough knowledge of their 
character and acquirements, that 
his Vizier, Abul Fazel, witha libe- 
rality of mind unexampled among 
Mahomedans, pronounces an high 
encomium on the virtues of the 
Hindoos, both as individuals and as 
members of fociety, and celebrates 
their attainments in arts and {ciences 
of every kind. If I might prefume 
to hope that the defeription which I 
have given of the mannezs and infti- 
tutions of the people of India could 
contribute in the fmaileft degree, and 
with the moit remote influence, 
render their charaéter more refpecta- 
ble, and their condition more happy 
I thall clofe my literary labours with 
the fatisfaction of thinking that Ihave 
not lived or written in vain. 
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F atafte for the beauties of nature, 
| and a capacity for their enjoy- 
ment, are indications of fenfibility of 
heart and virtuous difpofition ot oul, 
Lifander pofieffed them in an emi- 
neat degree. Nothing afforded him 


a more exalted refinement of pleaiure 
than viewing a variegated Jand{cape, 
the fetting fun, or liftening to the 
foft found of falling waters and the 
melody of birds. The neighbouring 
peatanis looked up to him asa being 
of 
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of a fapérior order, aftonifhed at his 
wifdom, and wondering at what they 
called his fingularities. Enthutiaf- 
tically fond of nature in her native 
fimplicity, he was frequently induced 
to retire from active lite and contem- 

ate the beauties of creation. In one 
of his excurfions in purfuit of natural 
curiofities, he afcended a lofty craggy 
mountain, which to all appearance 
human foot had never trod before: 
impelled by his natural enthufiafm, 
and the infatiable principle of curio- 
fity, he continued his exertions tll 
he reached the {ummit.—How beau- 
tiful, how pleafing, fays he, is the 
tranfition! Surely this is a foretatte 
of thofe joys which happy fouls ex- 
perience in their tranflation from the 
barren defert of life toan ever-bloom- 
ing {pring ‘——24 hapy inels wendered 
more exquifitely delighttul by a Mrik- 
ing contraft. For the impenetrable 
gloom which furrounded me in my 
afcent, a thorny path entangling my 
feet, and pendent rocks threatening 
me with deftruction, I am in poflef- 
fion of an extenfive and moft charm- 
ing profpect. How glorioufly does 
yond refulgenc luminary fhine, whole 
genial rays were lately hidden from 
my fight by the thick foilage that 
furrounded me! ‘The wefltern hori- 
zon is rendered magnificently grand 
by his refraéted rays; while vond 
glittering lake appears like a fea of 
fluid gold by their reflectionThe 
fertile meadows are doubly beautiful : 
even the hills, which in the bright 
blaze of day feemed barren, appear 
as the verdant lawn—The winding 
vallies and towe ring hilis reprefent a 
beautiful appearance of light and 
hhade~-The little lambs fport upon 


the hills——_T he melodi us {trains of 


the feathered choir echo from the 
groves——The afcending fmoke only 
marks where {tand the lonely cottages 
~The induftrious huf{bandmen are 
returning from their toil; while a 
train of ruftic youth join the dance 
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upon the green.————The fcene was 
tran{portingly beautiful and fublime. 


‘Who can forbear to {mile -with nature? 
‘Can the formy paffions in the bofom 
roll, 
‘While every gale is peace, and every 
rove 


© Ls melody? 


To add to the foft enchantment of 
the icene, his cars were delighted by 
the mellifluous founds of a bute more 
melodious than the trains of Philo- 
me!. He infenfibly directed his ikeps 
to the place from whence the founds 
appeared to flow. As he approached 
it ceafed, and the voice ot thankf- 
giving and praile fucceeded, 

‘O Almighty Parent of the uni- 
veric! permit a reptile of the duit to 
join the grand choir of univerfal na- 
ture in {peaking thy praile. Manis 
filent, who ought to be the mouth of 
this lower creation; while things a- 
nimate and inanimate manifelt thy 
glory. Thy benevolence and good. 
ne(s fhine forth refulgent in the crea- 
tion of the great chain of Being, from 
the grovelling infect to the exalted 
feraphim ; but more particularly in 
thofe links which 74ou halt endowed 
with the power of contemplating and 
adoring TheemThy infinite Poawer 
and Vi/dom burtt upon our eyes when 
we behold thofe myriads of fhining 
worlds that encircle us, forming a 
mott beautiful, harmonious, and flu- 
pendous fy tem—-Thy beauty is con- 
{picuous in the lovelinefs of {pring, 
thy bounty in autumnal plenty 5 nor 
is winter filent in thy praife. Buc 
thefe fcenes are loft in the brighter 
elory of thy mercy manifelted in the 
vs onderous plan of Redemption and of 
Grace. Irradiate my foul by thy 
heavenly witdom. Enable me to 
adore and love The? fupremely; to 
imitate Thee in all thy imitable per- 
fections; and grant me a Ciffufive 
benevolence to all thy creatures.” 

His impatience to {ee the ee 
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of thefe pious fentiments induced 
him to prefs forward through the in- 
tervening thicket:-—-The holy An- 
chorite ftarted at the ruftling of the 
leaves, and appeared to be ftruck with 
aflonifhinent at the fight of Lifander. 
After he had recovered from the frit 
impreflions of fo unexpected a fccne, 
he rof: from his knees and advanced 
ro meet him.—* To what bleit power 
fall I attribute the conduéting of 
thy fteps to this lonely place? Forty 
years have now clapled fince I lefe 
the abodes of men, and took up my 
dwelling in this (as I then thought) 
inaccefible retreat; during which 
period I have not held converfe with 
man. My fon, the evening advances, 
the darknefs of night will not con- 
dudt thee through the endlefs mazes 
which lead trom this place. ‘Toe 
morrow's early fun fhall guide thee 
on thy way: remain with me to- 
night, [ will relrefh thee with the 
bett my cell affords, and relate the 
feries of events which induced me to 
forfake human fociety. 

* When [take a retrofpective view 
of my paft life [am flruck with hor- 
ror and aftonifhment; L turn from 
the fcene in hafte and refleé&t upon 
the prefent: I then confider myt{e! 
as a living monument of the forbear- 
anceand mercy of God. Time how- 
ever has enabled me to look back 
with lefs acute fenfations : and though 
it fhould fting my foul with remorfe 
1 fhould be culpable to omit the re- 
lation of my cafe to one whom it 
might eflentially benefit and inftruct. 
I was born and educated amidit af- 
fluence and grandeur ; naturally of a 
proud afpiring difpofition which my 
Mode of education was not calculat- 
ed to eradicate. In coniequence of 
a change of affairs in the ttate, my 
father was depofed from the honour- 
able and lucrative office which he 
held; and by a feries of unforefeen 
evils reduced to the lowelt ebb of 
poverty; in which fituation he died 
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unpitied and unnoticed. My natd, 
ral difpofition was, if poffible, ren. 
dered worfe by adverfity. |] fel re 
power of every principle that coyl 


actuate the heart of the molt unieel. 


ing mifanthropilt. I, cred man. 
kind as my moft inv nemiess 
and at this early period of my life] 
proclaimed an irrevocable war o2aigft 


my {pecies. I now applied snyielf 
wholly to the purfuit of gain, and in 
a few years obtained what others 
would have called acompetency, At 
this time 1 contracted an acquaint. 
ance with a lady, the daughter of a 
wealthy merchant, whom I married 
in oppofition to the moft pofitive ins 
junctions of her father: the confe. 
quence was, he difowned her as his 
child.—Although the pofleffed every 
qualification that could beautify the 
mind of a female, and form the mok 
affectionate partner, yet l felt anun- 
conqucrable chagrin in not accom. 
plifhing the intention for which Is 
marricd her—ihe pofleflion of her 
fortune. —After I had rifen to opu- 
lence 1 found eafy accefs to power; 
this power I made an inftrument of 
accumulating greater wealth; which 
was at length as boundlefs as my de- 
fires. ‘Ihe morality or immorality 
of actions had no influence with me: 
—Religion, benevolence, friendthip, 
fenfibility, humanity, I confidered as 
empty founds, words without mean- 
ing. Often have I exacted the laf 
mite from the difconfolate widow; 
wrenched the bread from the mouth 
of the help!efs orphan ; deprived the 
aged of the fupport of his declining 
years, and heaped afflictions on the 
head of the diftrefled. What grieved 
me mott was, a con/ciou/ne/s of a want 
of power to acquire the degree of ma- 
lignity I could have wifged. Hadan 
empire fallen to my lot, | fold 
have rendered my name eternally ex- 
ecrable among men : a Dyonifius, @ 
Nero, or Caligula, would have been, 


when compared to me, as a Titus or 
Marcus 
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yeas Aurelius were to them.—In 
the midft of this diabolical, this mad 
areer, Iwas arrefted by that hand 
whofe fuperintending providence [ 
denied. My wife was fuddenly 
with all the fymptoms of ap- 
hing difflution. She informed 
ge that fhe had fallen a prey to cor- 
pling care and filent gricf—that a 
eoncioufnefs of the heinoufnels of my 
conduct before God and man, toge- 
ther with the cold neglect and fre- 
quent cracity with which I treated 
her, preyed upon her mind, and ren- 
deed her the moft unhappy being in 
etiftence.—Although I {till continu- 
ef to treat her with inattention, yet 
did the pious faint, in her laft mo- 
ments, unfoticited, pronounce my 
pitdon; and, with (reaming eyes and 
uplifted hands, implore heaven for 
that forgiveniels for my crimes, which 
Iwas too proud and too ftubborn to 
ik formyfelf. Ob! the faid,'what 
will thy fafferings be ere thou art 
purified equalea thy original diftiac- 
tion mmAlas! {hall we not meet in 
thole regions, where the principles 
which impel humanity to adtions 
hill ceafe to operate, or rather to be 
hofed ?—'The vital principle faded 
fit away, the funk into the arms of 
death, and departed with a heart- 
ending figh ! For the firft time I 
experienced an imoulfe of humanity. 
In this fate, while my foul was fof- 
tened by grief, calin refleftion {tole 
infenfibly on my mind—I faw mylelf 
@ T really was-——Lucifer never ap- 
peared more hedious or morally de- 
formed to the holiett angel, than I 
appeared to myfelf. I now knew that 
da confcience.—* What mutt 
thy fufferings be ere thou art purified 
equal to thy original deflination ??— 
Vil how have I felt the truth of 
thele emphatic words !—My intellect 





Was difordered by unceafing reflec- 


tOWsGa'the paft, the prefent, and the 
fate. “F imagined that I few the 
diftteff=4! and wronged exlling upon 

Vow. LL. No. 7 
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righteous heaven to avenge their 
caule.—While Iwas in this fate of 
mind, fome wicked {fchemes which I 
had concerted, for want of my atten. 
tion fell through: the confequence 
was, my conduct was detécted, and 
my charadler painted to the world in 
its proper colours. I was detefted 
and abhorred by the good, and feared 
by the wicked—In the midft of fo- 
ciety I was an outcalt; wallowing in 
riches I was poor, and miferable in 
the pofleflion of what I efteemed the 
fupreme good. I was refolved to 
withdraw from the intercourfe of 
men—l fold my poffeflions, reftored 
five fold to thofe whom I had wrong- 
ed; and, with the remainder of my 
money, eftablifhed a fund for the re- 
lief of the aged, the widow, and the 
fatherlefs,.—1 now enjoy the bleflings 
of heavenly peacem-my days glide 
{weetly on—I live in the pleafing 
anticipation of thofe unpolluted joys 
which are extatic and incorruptible. 
Yond limpid ftream fupplies are with 
the molt pure and healthy drink 
my food the fpontancous produftions 
of nature. Beneath this beautiful 
row of elms I {pend the hours dedi- 
cated to mufic and to contemplation, 
In the midi of yonder cleft of rocks, 
where Echo reverberates the refpon- 
five founds, I offer up the fong of 
praife and the fupplicating prayer.— 
Jam regaled by the exhilirating odour 
of plants—The fongiters of the grove 
delight me with their mufic—The 
variegated {cenes and prodaétions of 
nature afford me the atolt pleafing : 
profpeéts. Thefe things, by the aids 
of religion and philofophy, tran uil- 
ize my mind, and have enabled me 
to fubdue every evil propenfity of my 
nature. With the eye of faich I look 
forward thro’ the darkweil of death, 
to thofe celeltial regres “iin the 
molt perfeét harmony, love and joy 
at Even there my profpects do 


not end’: my thirft for being and for 
knowledge carries me forward 
Cc 


infinite 
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infinite exiMence ; and with pleafing 
hopes I forctalte thofe promotions 
from excellence to excellence, which 
the jult fhall experience, till I have 
arrived, by the mofl pleafing graca- 
tions, to the Rature of a Cherubd.— 
This flate is but the infancy of our 
exiftence. ‘The mind ot.man was 
formed to progres in improvement— 
Its anion to an organized body of in- 
crt matter, limits the exertions and 
extent of its faculucs. Butin thote 
immorta! regions, celeftial bodies will 
be given us, and new fenfes added. 
Tien fhall our increafe in wifdom 
be as boundiels as our defires, and the 
field of knowledge as unlimited as 
cur exiltence. Infinite wildom has 
thus confined our views of eternal 
things, that our attention fhould not 
be entirely withdrawn from tempo- 
ral; but he has given us fuch views 
as are {uflicient to animate our hopes 
and induce us to rife to excellence. 
He has likewife madé our duty per- 
fectly to harmonize ; our attenuon to 
the one not being incompatible with 
the ether.— Dear youth, are not thefe 
things more worthy of an immortal 
mind than the grovelling purfuits of 
the things of time and feafe ? I have 
pariued happinefs in every form in 
which it could be fuppoled to exift. 
Ta riches I found it not: when I ar- 
yived at grandeur and at power, it 
fed from me; and in honour and 
fame it willeludethe grafp. Thefe 
are pafiions implanted in the human 
mind by the wile and benevolent 
Creator, to flinvulate to aflion ; they 
are neceflary ingredients in it while 
it continues in the prefent fhate of 
things: bur like every thing that is 
good and excellent, they may be a- 


The Faithful Miprefs: A Story. 


buted. They ought always to be 
within the boundaries preferibed ty 
reaton and the law of God? 

‘The morning arrived, and Lifan. 
der was about to depart. The ye. 
nerable man sccolleéted that he had 
omitted one circumfiance in the rela. 
tion of his hiflory—* When ] quitted 
fociety (faid he) 1] left underthe 
tection of a relation of my wife’s, ay 
irfantion, my only furviving child, 
with afufficiency to cducate and eft. 
blith him in the world—It he is 
living, you will find him by thedi. 
reclions in this letter, which yoy 
wili pleafe to deliver, promifing that 
you will not cifcover to him the place 
of my fequetiration.’ ©Oh! my 
father—]J am that fon—I will live 
with thee the remainder of thy days 
—I will receive thy dying blefiing, 
and clofe thy eyes in peace.’==* My 
fon, it would be criminal in thee to 
feclude thyfelf from thy {pecies:— 
Man was formed for focial inter. 
courfe ; nor would it be juftifiable for 
him, under every circumftance, to 
live reclufe: but to me it was the 
only alternative. Keturn, and at 
the part affigned thee on the theatre 
of life. May heaven’s moft felect 
bleflings reit upon thee—May thou 
always enjoy the pleafures derived 
from a mind poflefiing internal peace 
—May thy life be {pent in love to 
God and benevolence to man: and 
when the hour of thy appointed ref 
fhall come, may the hand of death 
fall gently on thee, and the welcome 
meffenger open to thee the everlatt- 
ing doors of a boundlefs eternity ! 
There we fhall meet again, and tune 
our harps in unifon, to the fong of 
Creative Power and Redeeming Love. 











The FAYTHFUL MISTRESS: 7 Srony. 


T the dreadful epoch of the 
untorunate affair of Nancy, 
twenty-two foldiers of the regiment 
of Chatcau-Vicux, were condemned 


to condign punifhment. As the fatal 
proceflion was pafling through ant 
row ftreet, one of che foldiers con- 


demned contrived, amidit the geet 
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Foden ence 


ofip unobferved into a paflage, the 
door of which was open. It was the 
houle of his miftrets. Conceive her 
iranfport to find her lover in her 
sms, at the moment fhe was bewail- 
ing his death ! 

One victim, at the place of execu- 
ton, was found wanting to the num- 
ber. Search was every where made 
for the fugitive, but in vain. It was 
renewed with all the keennefs and all 
the fagacity of bloodhounds ; but the 
dehtined object of vengeance cluded 
the utmolt penetration and diligence 
of hispurfuers. He was all this while 
concealed in a corn-loft, where he 
had been fecreted by his miflreis, and 
where fhe found means to nourith 
him for three quonths, unknuwn to 
her parents. 

A rich farmer of Biffc, who had 
heard nothing of his fon fince the 
carnage of Nancy, and the horrible 
execution of the Swifs, cou!d no lon- 
ger refilt his uneafine(s, and the defire 
he felt to be afcertained of his fate. 
For this purpofe he undertook: a jour- 
ney to Nancy ; but though his con- 
cern excited pity, and his inquiries 
interefted all to whom they were ad- 
drefled, thete were none who could 
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afford him the defired information. 
At laft he learned with tranfport, that 
his fon had elcaped the fate of his 
companions, and was direéted by a 
foldier to the houte of his mittrefs, 
as a place where it was probable he 
might obtain farther intelligence. 

He repaired immediately to the 
houfe ;/ but the mittreis of his fon pre- 
tended an entire ignorance ; and not- 
withitanding the particulars of his 
family, which he mentioned in their 
converfation, preferved the molt cau- 
tious filence. She promifed, how- 
ever, to make inquiry, and dcfired 
him to return inan hour. Tre fol- 
di¢r immediately recognized his fa- 
ther, from the defcription given by 
his millrefs. The farmer returned to 
aminute. The father and fon flew 
into the arms of ¢ach other, with all 
the ardor which fuch a meeting might 
be fuppoted to produce. As foon as 
the firlt tranfport was over, the father 
joined the hands of his fon and his 
miltrefs, and pronouncing over them 
a paternal benedition—* You have 
preferved his life,’ faid he to her, * the 
only recompence I can offer you ig 
himfelf,’ 
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Sciences. 


pega is the firft city we 
meet with on the road trom If- 
pahan to Cafbin. IL found the heat 
extremely great there on the 16th of 
Jane: the water is difagreeakle ; and 
the air, to judge from the pale and 
fallow countenances of ahe inhabit- 
ants, 4s far from healthy. ‘This ci- 
ty is no longer what it was in Char- 
din’s time ; though it is flill a confi- 
derable place. Its bazars are beauti- 
ful, and of great length. Noplace 
in Perfia, I believe, has fo many bra- 
Riess ; Or can be compared wiih 3 





By M. pe Beaucuamp, Vicar- 
Member of the French Academy of 


for the beauty of its culinary otenfile, 
J went through one very long, weil- 
arched, and weil-lighted bazar, con- 
fiiling entirely of braziers thops. In 
Turkey and Perfia all metals are ham- 
mered cold, even for horfe-fhves. 
This is far more laborious; but then 
theworkis flronger. Kathan is four 
days journey due north of I!pahan. 
FromKahhan I proceeded toK.oum. 
This city is halt ruined, and no way 
refembles the defeription given of it 
by Chardin, except for its famous 
sand tombs, of which at pre- 
fent 
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fent little care is taken. Quitting 
this city, we crofled the Valley of 
Salt, mentioned by Chardin. In 
many places the falt is an inch thick, 
and well chryftalized. Here we faw 
Mount Telefin,* or the enchanted 
Mountain, which has nothing te- 
markable but the puerile tales related 
of it by the Perfians. Near it runs 
a {mall river, the water of which is 
very falt and heavy. 

From Koum travelling flill weft- 
ward, I arrived at Cafbin, where I 
obferved the end of the eclipfe of the 
moon, June 30, 1787. Hence I 
was preparing to procced to Refcht, 
on the borders of the Cafpian Sea, 
little expecting that my defgn would 
be fo ftrongly oppoied. ‘The chief 
of the caravan who condu&ed me 
from Lipahan to Cafbin, and had 
forefeen the difficulties to which | 
fhould be expofed, had, unknown to 
me, made me pals for a Muilulman, 
To fupport this part was too difli- 
cultand dangerous. I: wasthe month 
of Ramazan, which to the Maho- 
medansis a faft. Late as ufval, and 
thus by my aétions declared that I 
was nota Muffulman, which gave 
rife to fufpicions. It was noiled a- 
bout the city that a ftranger was ar- 
rived. The magiftracy charged the 
maiter of the caravanfary where I 
flaid, to learn who I was. I knew 
that there was not agood underftand- 
ing between the Perfians and the 
Ruflians fertled at Ainzeli nearRefchr, 
and that they were at prefent on 
board their veilel. I thought itbeft, 
therefore, not to own myfeif an Eu- 
ropean, and gave out that I was an 
Arab. On fearching my papers fome 
French books were found. I {aid 
they were Greek, and that I had 
Jearnt that language at Conftantino- 
ple, where J had tong refided. They 
then brought me the Koran, to know 
whether I could read it, and whether 
the Arabic was my native language. 


* Prom thi: Perf 
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This I got over with more eafe, u 
mott of the Perfians read je with 
difficulty. Still doubis remained 
concerning my papers, which were 
all in French: ahd it was (ulpedted 
that I Was conveying packets to the 
Rufians. From this I thould like. 
wile have extricated myfelf, but fp 
the | perhdy of my conduétor, whe 
declared that I was a Frenchman 
fettled at Bagdad. I had already ad. 
vanced hima confiderable fum of mg. 
ney, and 1 urged him to condu@ me 
to Refcht, or to leave me at liberty 
to take the, firft caravan that fhould 
fet off ; but the villain, Who {up. 
pofed me rich, would not quit his 
prey, and this induced him to betray 
me. 

The matter of the caravanfary 
found on me fome drugs, and this, 
which might have ruined me, proved 
my fecurtiy. He fancied I was 
puylician. I told him that 1 hed 
picked upa few notions with refpedt 
to preferving my health, and thatit 
would be abfurd to refufe me what 
would be allowed any old woman, 
This, however, did not fatisly him; 
he perfifted in believing me a phyf- 
cian, brought me his child who was 
ijl, and begged Ine to preferibe for 
him, promifing in return to render 
me every fervice in his power. I 
embraced this method of extricating 
myfelf from my difliculties; and 
from that time he did me many goed 
offices. On my prefling him to let 
me go to Refcht, he confented,:on 
condition I would tell him my bufi- 
nef; there. I explained to himas 
well as I was able the purpofe of my 
journey ; but he could not cgncerve, 
that I fhould travel fo far to oblerve 
the flars ina place where it almott 
always rained; and told me that i 
would be confidered as a pretext, 
and I fhould experience many difli- 
culties there. Finding this did not 
take, I added that I had fome bub- 
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with an Armenian, merchant, 


as I was informed, was at 


ec, and on his departure for Af- 


wncan; but I perceived that I could 
pot thas impofe upon the Perfian, 
ghowas more cunningthanI. He 
widme, however, that if I madea 

entto the Lieutenant of the Khan 
of Cafbin, I might goto Reicht, but 
that I muft expect to be flrittly 
watched. The Khan of Refcht, | 
foew was even more de(potic than 
the Khan of Cafbin: I an{wered, 
therefore, that I had imagined ia Per- 
fis any one might go where he pleaf- 
ed; that fortune had certainly thrown 
me into the hands of a rafcal, who 
fir extorted money from me, and 
thea fought to ruin me; and that if 
there were any difficulty in my go- 
ingto Refcht, I would give up my 
defign. I perceived this language 
piealed him ; and he propofed to me 
to follow a caravan going to Haina- 
dan and Kermounfha; but I told 
him that I meant to return to I{pa- 
han, where I had bufinefs. I was 
led to adopt this plan for the follow- 
ing reafons: I was informed that it 
mined every day at Refcht curing 
that feafon ; and that the humidity 
of the air imprefled on metals a cor- 
rolive ruft, fo that in two or three 
days any ftec! implement is fpoiled. 
My telefcope and pendulum mutt, 
therefore, have been left at Catbin, 
tnd all the advantage of my journey 
would have been to have laid down 
my courfe by the compals, or by the 
fars when travelling by night. For 
this it was not worth while to pay 
the Khan of Cafbin a round {um 
obtain permiffion to go thither, 
Which wou!d have given my journey 
an air of confequence; and I had 
Nothing to do there, as 1 could not 
catry my inflyuments. The air of 
thecountry is pernicious to fkraneers, 
Particularly in the month of Jaly. 
be regimen prefer:bed me was to 
adilain from bread, butter, and flewh, 
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and to eat only rice drefled with wa- 
ter; and my health was already im- 
paired; fo much fo, that on My te. 
turn to I{paham I was attacked with 
a malignant fever. ‘Thefe confide- 
rations, united with all che other ob. 
fiacles, induced me to renounce my 
journey. The objeét of my voyage 
too was accomplithed ; for the quet- 
tion respecting the pofition of the 
Cafpian Sea was decided. Art Caf- 
bin I had obtained accurate informa- 
tion of the diltance of Refcht; itis 
four days journey of feven or eight 
leagues each, or a horfeman well- 
mounted travels thither in two: [| 
may reckon it, therefore, at about 
30 leagues N. N. E. This appcars 
to me fufficient to decide the fituation 
of the fouthert part of the Cafpian 
Sea: for having determined that of 
Cafbin by direét obfervation, as well 
as by the courfe from Ipahan taken 
by the compals, [ muft have had Rill 
100 leagues E. N. E. to travel to ar- 
rive at Refcht, had that port been 
five degrees farther north, as has been 
afferted. This queftion has already 
been difcufled by M. de la Lande, 
in the Memoirs of the French Aca- 
demy for 1781, where he cited my 
oblervation ; and by M. Baache, im 
thofe for 1787, on other grounds. 

I had not much lefs troubie to quit 
Cafbin than I théuld have had to wifte 
Refcht. It was neceflary co gain by 
piefents a charvadar, or malter of a 
caravan, totake charge of me ; I was 
allo obliged to pay the good ollices 
of the mafler of the caravanfary, 
with whom I agreed that the gatesot 
it fhauld be open before day-break 
on the day of Beyram, or grand fef- 
tival of the Muflulmen. On that 
day I fed with my fervant, and went 
to join the caravan, which was €n- 
camped four leagues from Catbin. 

That city, celebrated for having 
heen the refidence of fovereigns, is 
not now what it was in Chardin’s 
Ic is almoft ia ruins, and in 
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my opinion does not contain above 
ten or twelve thouland fouls. ‘The 
royal palace is ftill to be {een there, 
but in a wretched ¢ond:.ion: I faw 
nothing there to excite my curiefity 
except the bed of Nidir Saah, which 
is flullin being It confilts of nothing 
bura white marhi¢, fix teet fquare, 
and fix inches thick, placed in the 
midit of a court, and furnifhed with 
a fingle mattrefs and a pillow. On 
the conqueror cf the 
M. gal; yet we accufe the inhabit- 
antsof the Ealt of etfeminacy. 
Caibin 1s alfo renowned at prefent 
for the excellence of the fabres made 
there. Chardin cites the city of 
Koum; but I heard no mention of 
it. ‘hofe cf Cafbin are fecond to 
none, except thofe of Koraffan, and 
are fupcrior to thofe of Damaicus, 
Both the former are called debanne ; 
they are diftinguifhed by the qaality 
of the ftee!, the grain of which is 
very fine, and on it appear und@ulat- 
ing veins, fomewhat refembling a 
watered tabby. A good blade cotts 
fixty or eighty pialtres. Thefe 
blades do not bend like ours, but 
{nap; they are very neatly mounted 
in the country fafhion, and damahk- 
ed with gold by inlaying them with 
gold wire. Some the Perfians make 
very fine, applying the wire fo clofe 
as to appear like or mouls. ‘Whe fa- 
bres of Koraffan are much dearer; 
many are fold at Bagdad for 100 [e- 
quins, or 750 livres French: fome 
are celebrated for their individual 
goodnels. They fay the governor of 
linan-Ali has a fabre valued at 1000 
fequins. ‘The following anecdote 
wiil give fome idea of their goodies, 
‘The great Solyman, Pacha of Bag. 
dad, returning vidtorious trom an ex- 
pedition againit the Arabs, cut off 
the heads of fix of the principal pri. 
foners, fitting in his divan with his 
leos acrols in the taftern fafhion. 
lt is true, the Pacha Was a man of 
extraordinary freneth ; butl do not 


this repofed 
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think he would have executed the 
tatk fo dextroufly with an \uropean 
blade. , 
Returning from Cafbin to I{pahan 
I was ftopped and ill ufed at Sava, q 
place where chriflians pay a tax, , I 
was beaten and torced to pay a large 
fum ; and the imprudence of my 
domeftic, who litted his {word againit 
the eflicer, was near occalioning our 
being cut to pieces. I rushed be. 
tween them, and, to get rid of the 
cut-throat gave him what he aked. 
Ona the 30th of July 1 arrived arif. 
pahan. ‘Ihe late revolutions in Per. 
fia have nearly ruined that city. In 
half a century perhaps icarcely a trace 
of the palaces mentioned by Chardin, 
celebrated for their greatnefs and 
magnificence, will be vifible. Ina 
royal garden called Azar-Gerib, ar, 
Thoutand-Acres, I had the patience 
to count five hundred fountains. The 
pipes of thefe are ftill to be teen in 
the canals, into which the water fell 
in caicades from {pace to ipace, paf- 
fing through ditherent balons remark- 
able for their fize and beauty, lined 
with flone, aud having feveral jets. 
@’eau round their borders befides one 
inthe center. ‘The Perfians are cer- 
tainly not deflitute of talte ; and were 
they as near us as the Turks, they 
would have ftulen trom us the greater 
part of our arts. Iris unnecefflary 
to mention thole in which they ex- 
cel, as they may be feen in Chardin; 
but ic may be proper to mention the 
new ones which they now have; as 
enamel, which they execute with 
great delicacy, and the cutting of dia- 
monds, They are acquainted with 
the art of quickfilvering looking- 
glafles. Chardin fays (vol. iv. ps 
253.) that the quickfilver of looking- 
glailes more ealily pecls off in Perita 
than in Europe on account of the 
great drynels of the air: but this 
oes not appear to be the cale at li. 
phan; tor d have feen in the royal 
palace a grand haliof audience lined 
with 
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with looking-glaffes made in Europe, 
which are as freth as poflible, though 
they have been there above a century. 

The Perfians have an idea of the 
beautiful, and a tafte for perfective 
aod fymmerry which the urks either 
know not or defpile. If that beauti- 
fal fimplicity at prefent fought after 
have coft us fo many ages to acquire ; 
if we yet find it difficult to diveit our- 
felvesof the Gothic tafte of our an- 
ecftors ; we may be furprized to find 
dcertain elegance in the architecture 
of Perfia. [cistrue, they have none 
of thofe bold performances which 
are the boalt of Europe: theclimate 
isnot adapted to fuch. The Louvre 
would be ufelefs at Ifpahan. ‘The 
houfes are conftructe! fo as to fuit 
the manners of the Eaft; they are 

ifons deflitute of “windows on the 
outfide. But the fymmetry which 

revails in the royal palace and pub- 
fc places, the lightnefs of the ftee- 
ples of their mofques, and the beau- 
tyand grandeur of defign of the 
glazed bricks which cover them, are 
enchanting. ‘The Perfians have been 
fiyled the Frenchmen of Afia, and 
they may be fo fti!l. This is remark- 
able in their brifk and airy gait, the 
volubility With which they {peak a 
foft and fonorous language, the a- 
bundance of their compliments, the 
pleafure they take in faying morhings, 
the fcanty cut of their cloihes, and 
their fupplenefs and fubtlety of mind. 
They have nothing in common with 
their neighbours the Turks, but 
their religion; and as fimple and 
rude as itis with thefe, as adulte- 
rated and my ftic is it with the Per- 
fians, which proves the warmth of 
theirimagination. ‘Tie Perfians are 
more tolerant than the Turks: they 
Converfe freely on religious fubjects 
With infidels, put the Koran into 
their hands, and permit them to of- 
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fer objections to it which is exprefély 
forbidden to the Ottomans. At Jut- 
pha the Armenians follow their own 
mode of worfhip as publickly as in 
Eurdpe. They have ewelve churches 
in wWaich they perform divine fervice, 
a \Xfiyp, monks, nuns, and fixty 
priefts, befides three churches which 
follow the Latin ritual. There we 
hear the found of betls, fo odious to 
the Turks. ‘The churches havedomes 
with crofies on their fammits; and 
though half the inhabitants of Julpha 
are Perfians, this does not prevent 
procefhons being fometimes made. 
It is very feldom indeed at the grand 
featls, but fome great Perfian lords go 
out of curiofity to hear mafs. at the 
epifcopal Armenian church; whilit 
a Turk would think he difgraced his 
faith, if he were prefent at the pray - 
ers of achrillian. 

With refpe€t to the chara€ter of the 
Perfians I refer to Chardin, who ftu- 
died them move like a philofopher 
than a merchant. ‘There is not, I 
believe, a people on carth that con- 
ceals fo much treachery under the 
feducing garb of fincerity, or is fo 
capable of diflimulation, and varnuh- 
ing over compliments with an aw 
of truth, Io this point of view I 
prefer the Turk. ‘Lhe Perfisn is 
carefling and affable to a flranger to 
draw from him money 3 the Tork 8 
haughty, grave, difdaintal of achrif- 
tian, and in general gives @ cool re- 
ception to fleangers not of his own 
religion; if, however, you have need 
of his proteétion, he accords it with 
Jofiinefs and without fuperfluous 
words, but you may depend upon 
him. ‘This any travels in Peria and 
Turkey have taught me; in a Tork 
I could place great confidence, litle 
in a Pesfian. 

(To be concluded in our next.) 
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Au Account of the Country and Cufoms of the Caflres, a Savage People of 


Alrica.——Dy Liewtenant William Paterfon, 


HESE countrigs have been hi- 

therto confidered by ae, 
phers as one country ; whereagQuf- 
fraviaris adiftinet region frome’ ut 
the Hortentots, and is fituated up- 
wards of 2000 miles ealt-north-eatt 
beyond the Cape of Good Hope. 
My. Paterfon is the firlt European 
that ever vifited this country ; and 
his account of the natives, and par- 
ticularly of the hofpitality and ge- 
nerofity of the King, mutt afford 
pleafure to thole readers who are 
fond to difcover a bright fide even in 
favage and uncultivated life. After 
piving an account of his journey 
from the Cape ‘Town to his arrival 
at the Fith River, near the country 
of the Caffres, Mr. Paterfon thus 
proceeds, 

‘Seeing no poffibility of going 
farther with our waggon through the 
impenetrable woods, we agreed that 
Mr. Van Renan fhould continue with 
it, while Mr. Kock and ! proceeded 
calterly toward the Caffres, being 
informed that we could reach their 
country in twoor three days. Moit 
of the arboreous plants in thefe parts 
were tinknown to me, except the 
Euphorbia Antiquorum, Erythrina, 
Corallodendron, ard the Gardenia 
Stellata. We took with us a Eot- 
tentot who was perfectly acquainted 
with the language of the Caffres. 
In paling through the thickets, on 
the banks of the Fith River, we en> 
eountered confiderable difficulties, 
till we fortunately got into an ele- 
phant’s path, in which we continued 
till noon. We then croffed the river, 
and entered a fpacious plain, which 
afforded us great varicty of the moft 
beautifal evergreens I had ever {een ; 
and feveral bulbous plants, fuch as 
Trifes and Crinums, many of which. 
} found in flower. I particularly 
noticed one fpecics of this plant, the 


flowers of which were crimfon, and 
in beauty and elegance far exceeded 
any | had ever met with, In the 
evening we cncamped under a Ja 
Mimoia, and made hres ‘during the 
night. 

Atter pafling this extenfive plain, 
we entered a wood about cight miles 
broad. In many places the tress 
were thinly fcattered ; in thefe open. 
ings wo dilcovered numerous hetds 
of buffaloes, which had not the leat 
appearance of fhynefs; one of them 
we wounded. Soon after this we 
faw a herd of elephants, about 8oin 
number, which ay oroached fo near 
to us, that we could obferve the 
length and thicknefs of their teeth, 
Alter leaving the wood, we afcend. 
eda fteep mountain, where we had 
a view of the Indian Ocean to the 
fouthward, and to the northward, a 
hilly country covered with trees and 
evergreen fhrabs, which extended 
about 30 miles. The profpedt was 
bounded by a range of mountains, 
called the Bamboo Berg, on which 
grows afpecies of bambod. To the 
caft we had a view of a plealant 
country decorated with great varie- 
ty of plants. The country is here 
well watered, and produces excellent 
pafture forcattle. ‘Toward theeven- 
ing of the feventh, we obferved a 
fire about ten miles to the ealward 
of us, upon the flope of a green hill. 
Oar interpreter told us, this was at 
a Caffre villege. At fun-fet we dif- 
covered another much nearer, and 
faw feveral herds of cattle. About 
eight in the evening we met three of 
the Caffres, who were much fot- 
prifed at our appearance, as we were 
certainly the firit’ Europeans they 
had ever feen. They {peedily te 
turned, and alarmed the whole vil- 
lage before we arrived ; but on out 
arrival they received us kindly, 
brought 
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ws milk, and offered us a 
ft bullock agreeably to their ufual 
blecultom. ‘This village con- 
fied of about 50 houfes, ficuate on 
whe banks of eons river, and 
ailed in the Caffre language Mugu 
Ranie; and it belongs to their Chief, 
Reontainéd about 300 inhabitants, 
sof whom were fervants or foldiers 
d thelr Chiet, who was likewife the 
rietor of the numerous herds of 
. Thefe people fubfilt on the 
nilkof their cows, and on game, not 
being allowed to kill any of their 
atte. The men milk the cows, 
and the women tale care of the gar- 
dens and corn. 
We were accompained by all thefe 
people from one village to another, 


| till we arrived at the place belong- 


ing t0 the perfon whom they deno- 
minated their Chief, or King. His 
habitation was fituate on a pleafant 
fiver called Becha Cum, or Milk 
River. Indeed, all their houfes are 
builton the banks of rivers or ftveams, 
but there was no corn or garden near 
it. The Chief had about an hun- 
dred cows, which fupplied him and 
bishoufhold with milk. His family 
tonfifted of about 22 fervants, who 
attended him wherever he went. On 
ouratrival he feemed very fhy, and 
at a great diflance for about an 

t, when a number of Caffres met 
ind accompanied him to his houfe. 
He foon afterwards fent one of his 
to invite us thither. The 

firft thing 1 prefented him with was 
fome beads, of which he freely ac- 
cepted. I alfo offered liim fome of 
eur tobacco; but he feemed to pre- 
hisown, which was much light- 
tr. He foon offered mea herd of 
fat bullocks in return 3 but I refufed 
fotake them, which feemed to af- 
thim greatly, and he often re- 
peated, ‘ What do you think of our 
country?” Afrer a few words between 
us, Taccepted of one, which we ini- 
Wediately thot. This farprifed all 
Vou. Ill. No. 7. 
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the fpe€tators, who were about 600 
perfons, few of them ever having feen 
a gun, or heard the réport of one, 
We had a part of the bullock drefled, 
which I thought much fuperior to 
the beef near the Cape. The ref 
of the animal I diltributed to the 
King and his fervants. He fill 
feemed difpleafed that I would ac- 
cept of aothiog more in return, I 
then afked him for fome of their bal- 
kets, which he gave me, and alfo 
two of their lances or haflagais, 
which they make with great inge- 
nuity; but the conftrudtion of the 
bafkets, which are made by their 
women, is much more furprifing ; 
they are compofed of grafs, and wo- 
ven foclofely, that they are capable 
of holding any flux. Khouta, the 
Chief, intreated me to remain with 
him a few days. This, however, we 
did not confent to; but after much 
perfuafion agreed to ftay all night. 
In the afternoon I ranged the neigh- 
bouring woods in fearch of plants, 
and at night returned to my com- 
panion, who ftayed at the Becha 
Cum. As the weather was hot, we 
chofe to fieep in the woods rather 
than in any of the huts. During 
the night, I obferved that there were 
two guards placed on each fide the 
door of the Chief’s houfe, who were 
relieved about every two hours. 

On the ninth I propofed to pro- 
ceed farther to the eait, allured by 
the pleafantnefs of the country, and 
its affording a variety of unknown 
plants, but found there was a river 
a little to the eaftward of us, called 
by the natives the Kys Comma. We 
then determined to return the fame 
way we came. A large {pecies of 
palm, upward of 20 feet high grows 
here in abundance, and is ufed for 
bread by the Caffres, as well as the 
Hottentots. ‘They take the pith of 
this plant, and, ufter collecting, a 
fufficient quantity, let it lie for feve- 


ral days till it becomes 4 little four ; 
after 
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after this, they bake it in an oven, 
which is erected for the purpofe. 
They a'fo bake bread of their own 
corn, which is the fame as the Guinea 
corn ; but this grain is mollly ufed 
for making punch, called by fome of 
them Pombie, which is ftrong and 
intoxicating. They make confider- 
able ufe of a plant, called by the 
natives plantains, which grows {pon- 
taneoufly on the banks of the rivers, 
and inthe woods. The pods of this 
plant are triangular, and about the 
fize of a prickly cucumber. I found 
none of them in flower, but feveral 
in fruit ; the feed is about as large as 
a pea; and J believe it to be what 
Dr. Tunberg calls the Helaconia 
Caffraria. 

The men among the Caffres are 
from five feet ten inches to fix feet 
high, and well proportioned, and in 
gencral evince great courage in attack- 
ing lions, or any beafts of prey. This 
nation is now divided into two par- 
ties; tothe northward are a number 
of them commanded by one Chatha 
Bea, or Tambuthie, who has obtain- 
ed the latter denomination from his 
mother, a woman of the tribe of Hor- 
tentots, called Tambukies. ‘This man 
was the fon of a chief, called Phar- 
roa, who died about three years be- 
fore, and left two fons, Cha Cha Bea, 
and another named Defirka, who 
claimed the fupreme authority on 
account of his mother being of the 
Caffre nation. ‘This occafioned a 
conteft between the two brothers, in 
the courle of which Cha Cha Bea 
was driven out of his territories, with 
a number of his adherents. The 
unfortunate chief travelled about an 
hundred miles to the northward of 
Khouta, where he now refides, and 
has entered into an alliance with the 
Bofhiman Hottentots. 

The colour of the Caffre is a jet 
black, their teeth white as ivory, and 
their eyes large. The cloathing of 
both fexes is nearly the fame, con- 
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fifling entirely of the hides of 
which are as pliant as cloth, The 
men wear tails of different animaly 
























tied round their thighs, Pieces of ) 


brafs in their hair, and large i 
rings on their arms ; they are 
adorned with the hair of lions, and 
feathers faftened on their heads, wich 
many other fantaftical ornament, 
When they are about nine years of 
age they undergo the operation of 
being circumciled.—They are eg, 
tremely fond of dogs, which 
exchange for cattle; and to fuch ¢ 
height do they carry this paflion, that 
if onc particularly pleafes them, they 
will give two bullocks in exchange 
for it. Their whole exercife through 
the day is hunting, fighting, or dane. 
ing. They are expert in throwing 
their lances, and in time of war ule 
fhields, made of the hides of oxen, 
The women are employed in the cul. 
tivation of their gardens and com, 
They cultivate feveral vegetables, 
which are not indigenous to their 
country, fuch as tobacco, water-me- 
lons, a {mall fort of kidney-beang, 
and hemp, none of which | found 
growing fpontaneoufly, The women 
make their bafkets, and the mats on 
which they fleep. The men have 
great pride in their cattle; they cut 
their horns in fuch a way as to beable 
to turn them into any fhape they 
pleafe, and teach them how to anfwer 
awhiftle. Some of them ule an in- 
ftrument for this purpofe, fimilar to 
a boatfwain’s pipe. When they with 
their cattle to return home, they go 
a little way from the houfe and blow 
this {mall inftrument, which is made 
of ivory or bone, and fo con 

as to be heard at a great diftance, and 
in this manner bring all their cattle 
home without any difficulty. The 
foil of this country is a blackifh 
loomy ground, and fo extremely fer- 
tile, that every vegetable fubftance, 


whether fown or planted, grows here 


with great luxuriance. 


There 
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pare great variations in the 
te: but I had no thermometer 
sve the degrees of heat. It 
gains, except in the f{ummer 
,, when it is accompanied with 
tuederand lightning. ‘The coun- 
is, however, extremely well fup- 
‘ged with water, not only from the 

sh land to the north, which fur- 
hes abufdance throughout the 
but from many fountains of 
ecellent water, which are found in 
thewoods, From what I obferved of 
iiscoantry 1 am induced to believe, 
thet it is greatly fuperior to any other 


known part of Africa. 
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The woods produce a variety of 
arborcous plants, and fome of a greac 
lize ; they are inhabited by elephants, 
buffaloes, &c. There were alfo va- 
riety of beautiful birds and butter- 
flies; but they were fo fhy, that I 
was able only to preferve two birds 
of that country. 

When we returned to our waggon 
on the oth of February, we were ac- 
companied by the Chief, and about 
600 of his fervants or foidiers, who 
followed us till noon, when we took 
leave of them,” 


rere 
Objervations on the prefent Situation of Landed Property in America. 
[Recently publifhed in London.] 


HERE exifts at the prefent 
J crifis the means of employing 
money to greater advantage, and upon 
principles (when faéts are known) 
more Obvioufly fecure, than has oc- 
qimed at any former period in any 
tustry in the world. 
itis by the purchafe of lands in 
América.—Speculations of this fort 
lave not generally attraéted the no- 
ttt of monied men ; particularly in 
Great-Britain, for the following ob- 
Hows reafons. 
_Fitt—Certain prejudices have ex- 
iled, and do Rill exiit, againit the 
méfican people, the American go- 
Yermment, and confequently againk 
every {pecies of property in that 


Secondly —The diftance from Eu- 
Mpe is fo great, and the means of ob- 
good and accurate information 

tas been fuppofed to be fo deficient, 
that a general diftruft has prevailed, 
However owing to thefe prejudi- 

8, and to this diftruit, that thefe im- 
advantages are to be obtained : 

we they are only accefible to 
individuals whole minds are ca- 
pable of difcriminating faéts through 
gloom of prejudice, and whofe 
Peuniary refources are equal in ail 


refpects to the objet of feizing the 
advantages which the particular flate 
of America now offers. ‘The fads 
are thefe following—and they are fo 
well authenticated and afcertained, as 
not to admit even of the fhadow of a 
doubt. | 

Firft(—That the new government 
of America is not only firmly efta- 
blifhed, but that it has given the ut- 
moft energy and effet to every thing 
that can beget confidence at home 
and abroad, while its public meafures 
have greatly promoted the general 
profperity of the country. . 

Secondly—That as a proof of this 
the public funds have advanced in a 
ratio beyond all former examples, in 
any county in the world, in fo fhort 
a period. A fund is eftablifhed for 
the payment of the intereft in {pecie, 
at the rate of fix percent. per annum ; 
and the creditors of the {tate are ren- 
dered fecure in the exiftence of a fur- 
plus revenue, which muf fink the 
capital in a much fhorter time than 
can be conceived, in confequence of 
the unexampled rapid population of 
the country. 

Thirdly—That the general expen - 
diture of the government Is regularly 


difcharged, independent of tle = 
of 
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for paying the’ intereft of the na- 
tional debt, which intereft is now 
paid regularly in {pecie every quarter. 

Fourthly—That in confequence 
of an accurate enumeration or cenfus 
which has been made of the whole 
peopl of the United States, it ap- 
pears that they have nearly doubled 
within the lait twenty years, not- 
withftanding the war; for the returns 
they have made in the year 1791, 
prove that the whole inhabitants 
nearly amount to four million of 
fouls ! 

Fifthly—That it alfo appears,from 
accurate returns made by the diffe- 
rent officers of the cuftoms tothe {e- 
cretary to the treafury in America, 
that the value of American exports 
amounted in one yearand one month, 
ending in Sept 1790, to 20,415,906 
dollars, rating the taid exports at their 
original coft, which in terling mo- 
ney, at 45. 6d. to the dollar, amount 
to 4,093,5921. 73.—an increafe even 
more.rapid than the population. It 
alfo appegrs, that nearly one half of 
the value of thefe exports were fent 
to the dominions of Great-Britain. 

Sixthly—That the molt inconteft- 
ible evidence now exills that the go- 
vernment of America is as ftrong and 
efficient as any in Europe—That the 
laws under the new conftitution are 
acquiring new energy every hour— 
That juflice is impartially admini- 
flered, and the executive power lodg- 
ed in the hands of men who hold the 
firft rank in point of virtue and in- 
tegrity, joined to great and acknow- 
ledged abilities. Under all thefe cir- 
cumilances, not a doubt can be en- 
tertained of the mott rapid rife in the 
population of America, and confe- 
quently of the value of the landed 
property in that country, which muft 
keep pace with the funds, and with 
the general increale of the aétive ca- 
pital which will maturally arife from 
the progreflive profperity of the coun- 
try, aided by the foreign {pec ulations 
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in the funds, and perhaps fii! 
affitted by the mire 
of the national bank lately eltablithed, 
which cannot fail to give a {pring tg 
human labour in facilitating the in. 
creafe of agriculture, and confequent. 
ly of riches in a country fo full of re, 
fources. Independent of the vak 
pulation of America, which increafey 
in geometrical proportion, the pre. 
fent ftate of the continent of Ry 
affords the moft folid reafon to con. 
clude, that the emigrations from 
thence, which have been in progres 
for the laft five years, will gradually 
increafe more and more, and that of 
courfe in twenty years the United 
States muft contain eight millions of 
people ; in forty years, by the fame 
rule, thé number mull advance to 
fixteen millions ; and in fixty yearn 
it is highly probable that the popula. 
tion will increafe to thirty millions; 
and fo on, doubling every twenty 
years ; for while there is room enough, 
and abundance of lands, in general 
far more fertile than thofe which have 
been heretofore occupied on the fea- 
fide, no check can be given to popu- 
lation. No perfon is jealous of ano- 
ther, becaufe there is room enough 
for every body. And no man isa- 
fraid to marry, becaufe there isa cer- 
tain obvious refource for maintaining 
a family comfortably, with moderate 
induftry ; and not only fo, but alfo 
for providing for children very amply 
when they arrive at maturity, arifing 
from the cheapnefs of land, and ot 
the vait produce of the foil enabling 
the farmer to raife corn and cattle at 
a {@.all expence, in comparifom 
what muft be incurred in Europe. 
For thefe obvious reafons, America 
muft advance in riches as population 
advances : and as the wealth of the 
country depends on the furplus pro- 
duce of the foil, there appears et pre- 
fent, as far as human penetration cal 
difcover, a greater probability of that 


country enjoying an uninterrupied 
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| jg the mature of things, that it can 


The progre{s of wealth 

may not be fo rapid as in the great 
‘commercial countries in Europe, but 
jt mult be regular and fure ; and va- 
rious refources of the country which 
pare yet fcarce been found ont, will 
prefs forward as adventitious aids in 
tendering the revenue fecure, and in 
reducing the taxes below what are 
id in any coontry in the univerie. 
Among thefe adventitious aids may 
* be reckoned the afhes made from the 
timber cut down in clearing the 
lands, the fugar extracted from the 
juice of the maple-tree, and the ex- 
tenfive diftilleries of {pirits, for the 
confum)fion of the country, from the 
— grain and fruits with which 
itabounds. The pot and pearl athes 
have already become an immenfe ar- 
ticle of productive commerce,* and 
aftrong probability exifts, that the 
maple-fugar will alfo become an ob- 
jeft of confiderable advantage to the 
firmer when population is more ex- 
tended. It is made at a feafon which 
docs not interfere wien any agricul- 
tural purfuit, and it is not improba- 
ble that the high price of this article 
will hold out fufficient encourage- 
ment to the northern American far- 
mers, who have inexhauitible fore ts 
of thefe maple-trees within their 
reach to make this manufaélure an 
ject of their attention ; and when 
onee they get in the train of produc- 
Ing it, large quantities will be regu- 
larly brought to market. According 
toaneftiniate which has been founded 
OM experiment, four ftout men will 
Produce about forty hundred weight 
of fugar from fix weeks labour, dur- 
ing the months of Feb. and March, 
tore the tillage commences.—T he 
diftillery is {ij} a more obvious re- 
Urce, as the coniumption of {pirits 


* an ea 
Pot and pearl ajees exported in V7 


231,048]. fe rling. 
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is immenfe, and mutt daily increafe, 
as the means of producing it from 
fuplus grain and fruits alfo increafes. 
But perhaps to a Britith fubject, 
the molt pleating cireumftance in this 
detail of faéts is, that thefe fertile back 
lands in America, by offering fuch 
advantages in the cultivation of the 
foil, will obvioufly divert the atten- 
tion of the people from manutadtures, 
for few men will chufe to follow any 
handicraft employment, fabjeéting 
them to conftant labour and confine- 
ment, who can occupy rich and pro- 
duétive lands for almoft nothing, 
compared to the value of the fame 
property in Europe. On confidering 
the ftate of landed property in Ame- 
rica at the prefent crifis, and after a 
full inveltigation of the facts connect- 
ed with this obje&, twocircumitances 
will appear obvious, namely, 

Firft—That in no country in the 
world are the rights of land better 
fecured than in America, or the titles 
fo fimply or fo indifputably clear ; 
nor is it poffible that greater protec- 
tion can in general be extended to 
every {pecies of property than now 
exilts, and will prevail in a greater 
degree, as the {yftem of government 

advances in energy and perfection. 
Secondly——That in no country, 
comparatively fpeaking, are lands io 
cheap as they can be obtained at pre- 
fent in America, even by many hun- 
dred percent. The reatons to be af- 
figned for the very low price of lands 
are, that the Americans themlelves, 
till of late, have not bad any aétive 
capital among them, and Europeans 
have not been accuftomed to turn 
their attention to this obje&t: where 
therefore there is no competition, and 
abundance of any article at marker, 
it muft of coarfe fink under its value. 
This has been the cafe hitherto; but 
the time is falt approaching when it 
will be fo no looger—An exiftirg 
active 
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eftimates from tects slone of what evient, that inhabitants alone are 
may be expected « jatwn ad- neceflary to enhance the value of 
eaname. ianded property in thole parts of the 


The faéts now offered tnelucida- Uantted States which are neareft the 
tion of this polttion are theie tollow- thick fettled countries. It may there. 
ing; and they are inconteltibly true, tore be neceflary to enquire into the 
and tobe relied upon aseventsthac facts relative to the probability of 
have actually occurred. people being found to purchafe and 

Firtt—It has happened in the cultivate thofe lands. In order to 
courfe of the lalt three years, that afcertain this, it will be proper to re- 
tracts of land in the back parts of cur again to the fact already ftated, 
New-York government, W hich had relative to the aggregate population 
been fold in townfhips of fix miles ot the United States, which is efti- 
fquare, containing 23,040 acres, at mated at nearly four millions.* 
one fhilling fterling an acre, have Of thefe four millions of people, 
been fubdivided and fold in farms to it is fuppofed *wut at leait one eigh- 
fettlers, from one half toone, two, tieth part, or about fifty thoufand 
three, four and five dollars an acre, fouls, muft move back into the new 
according to the ficuation and quality lands every year, independent of e- 
of the foil, and the price is yearly migrants from Europe, there not be- 
advancing as the fettlers increafe. ing room in the thick fettled coun- 

Secondly—lt has happened with- tries nearer the fea; and the lands 
in the laft three years, that lands 70 being not only much lefs fertile, but 
to 80 miles welt of Albany, which alfo dearer than the new lands, the 
fuld for one dollar an acre,now bring young people, who generally marry 
without any cultivation or improve- asioon as they are of age, have been 
ment, two and three dollars; which in the regular practice of moving 


back 


* The following is an exadl copy of the cenfus laf! made of the people of the 
United States, by which is known the number inhabit: ng each flate. 

Glennie, 82,545; Sout-Carolina, 2 50,000 ; North. Carolina, 39357513 
Kentucky, 739977 3 A irgimia, 747,010; Maryland, 319,728; Seloantt 
59,0943 Pennjy dvani & 434,373; New- - Fe rr fey 134, 1393 New York, 
340,120;5 Cann rebut, 2375 49 6; Rhode Vand, 68,825 ; ; Mafac hufetts, 
373.7 87 5 Main, 925540 ; Neaw- Hamp/bire, i4l 9135; ; Vermont, 85, 5393 
Wejtern Territory, 49,090. Total perfons inbabitants of the United States, 
3,933 41-4. 
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ree y ara the ation nati Yow 
Bngiand flares has been primcipa’y 
divedted wo the back iculements im 
the tae of New-York. 

la purchaling lands, therefore, in 
America, although little doubt can 
be entertained of a good foil being 
productive in time, in any fituation, 
not exceedingly remote, yet the great 
advantages which are to be imme- 
diately derived mult be from the pur- 
chafe of lands particularly fituated, 
and particularly circumflanced ; where 
the foil is proved to be good by un- 
queftionable evidence, and where 
the diflance is fo near thick popula- 
tion as to fecure a quick and rapid 
fettlement ; and fuch feems te be the 
peculiar properties of the lands which 
are fituated on the eaftern boundary 
of Lake Ontario, and on the fouth 
fide of St. Lawrence River. This 
country, which is within a fhort dif- 
tance of Albany, and direétly oppo- 
fite to the populous fettlement, and 
the feat of government of Upper 
Canada, and in the immediate vici- 
nity of Grand Ifle, and Buck’s Iie, 


which form the great entrepot of 


the trade of the lakes, certainly pof- 
fefles many advantages calculated to 
invite fettlers. Except one tract in 
amore weftern fituation, it is the 
only extenfive body of land now tu 
be fold in the ftate of New-York, or 


tr amt , rmor mid 


Gle tiates, where the vcry large tracts 
of ano capied lands are chiefly aif. 
pefeld of. The adwantages which 


betty) Qyerte firifts of coowners Pr ' 
neat ungquctionghiy ferwre to 


cw ; s rartd prenguet late i 


ay ¢ who ere to foetepate a6 to 
ot cf roperty, at ‘he 
price at which large traéts of 


lium! may now be purcheled by 
wholclale for maney ; namely, about 
halt a dollar an acre, end can afford 
to (pare the money i the mean time, 
muft acquire a large and accumulat- 
ing fortune in a very few years. 

In contemplating the progreffive 
increafe of property invefted in Ame- 
rcan lands, in the courte of being 
fettled, the mind almott grows wild, 
and is loft in the magnitude of the 
objet, and in the aftonifhing aceu- 
mulation of wealth, which arifes from 
this {pecies of inveilment: to eluci- 
date which the following profpectus 
has been formed upon the feale of 
800 000 acres, purchafed at one half 
dullar an acre. ; 


Profpecius, foewing the benefit arifing 
Srom the purchafe of 800,000 acres 
of land in the flate of New-York, 


in Nerth-Amevica. 


Suppofe 800,000 acres 
purchafed at*2/3 fter!. 





per acre, £,- 90,000 
Deduét an allowance for 
lurveys, roads, expen- 
ces of deeds, and dif- 
count for money to be 
made by the feller, 10,000 
Net coft of the land 
fuppofed, £- 80,000 
ESTIMATE 
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upon the Scale of feven Years. 


ESTIMATE of the probavie Progre/s of the Sale of LANDS #0 afual Settlers in Ampaica, with the Expences and Profit, ce. 
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ha 
‘a : . igi fjixpences of fE a-| Net proht ob- O 
-2 ; . ‘ Price}Grofs fales tol[ntereft on {ales Original cofts o expences off Expence of t ; 
PS Year Specification of the proportions in |fettlersinAme-|by inftalments land, including|furveys andjgency, and alljtained each year, & 
iS to be fold each year to fettlers tterl. [rica in fterling. |x per cent. intereft, 5 p. c.|iubdivilions,jother expen-|befides intereit 
™~ accumulated. |&c. ces, § p. cent.jaccumulated. 
z r : : : . 2 : : - - 
“™~ / a £. 4 d. £- /: d. £ j. d. £, /. ad i / a i.- /. a. 
=~ } 
= 1793 Suppote ! part of the whole tract 
3 to be fold the firlt year, in fma!! ‘ : | 
~ fagms of 2 t9 500 acres to a€tual 5 | 17,500 Oc © © O}| 14,000 © O} 416 13 4 875 OO} 2208 68 
S fettlers, fay 100,000 acres. 
= 1794|Suppole } part fold the fecond 
=) yearafter (ett! ements are made, } 4 
~& at the advanced price of a 4 ©) 22,500 © OC] 1950 © O} 14,200.0 Of 416 13 4] 125 0¢ 7808 6 8 
= dollar an acre, 100,000 acres. 
“S 1795!Suppofe £ part fold the third : ake 
& year, 100,000 acres. 5 9] 27,500 9 Of 2400 © Of] 14,410 © O} 415 13 4] 1375 O Of 13,698 68 
w 179C{Suppofe 1 part fold the fourth 
=> ’ sQ «van ry at marry ole ‘ f 2 ed oa a- Rae ‘ > 
~ year, 100,000 acres. s Og} 38,750 © Of 4050 © O| 14,620 © 0} 416 13 4] 1937 100) 25,825 10 8 
“Sp 1797|Suppole 1 part fold the fifth ) 
Ss ° ee: a “~ -9o FAY CC > > hs 5 244 4 , a ) CC Ad 6 2 
>» year, 200,000 acres. fi: OC} 72,500 © 0375 © 0} 2,660 © 0| 833 6 8) 3025 © Of 44,756 13 4 
S 1798|Suppote } part fold the eth] 
S year, 100,000 acres Oi rel 9 'e 45,000 00 10,725 oc 15,040 a. ¢ 416 13 4 2259 O °} 38,018 6 3 
f) ed lands. 
£799, Suppole f part fuld me's feve 
wo year, 160,000 acres Qi fin 
~ reierved lands. 
~~ 
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“NOTE. 
This eftimate {uppofes that the 
wi may be fold to attual fetders 


vely in the courle of ten years, 
jn the proportions above Hated, 
Upon an enquiry into the facts it will 
be found, that the cajculations are 
under the general retail prices in the 
ry, and that nothing is flated 
} may not with eafe be accom- 
within the time limited. 
Toa mind not familiar to objects 
of this fort, it feems wonderful that 
there fhould exift fuch an evident 
means of acquiting great property, 
without generally attracting the no- 
tice of all the great monied men in 
Eatope ; bat this is cafily explained, 
lating, that till within the latt 
years there was no government 
in America calculated to beget confi- 
dence, agd it requires time to wipe 
away prejadices. Belides, thefe rich 
lands in the back {cutlements of New- 
York have only been recently explod- 
ed, and their true value is alone to be 
diftovered by thofe minds who are 
capable of difcerning important and 
intetelting fafls through the veil of 
thole prejudices which envelope this 
pitticular object. The time however 
Hot remote, When thele prejudices 
Will ceafe to ¢xifl, and then every 
monied man jh Lurope will wifh to 
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Account of the Inbabitants of Carthagena. 


417 
inveft a part of his property in Ame- 
rican lands; but when that périod 
fhall arrive, the great advantages 
which now prefent themfelves will 
be diminifhed froman immenfe profic 
to a moderate, return for money. 
The prefent therefore is the moment 
toinvett, as lands will unqueltionably 


advance rapidly, after the Hloating : 


property now in America can no lon- 
ger be employed to advantage in the 
funds, and ail real eflates will conti- 
noe ¢o rife afierwards every yearuntil 
they fhall reach their true valoe.. As 
the hill coft is next to nothing et pre- 
fent, it is a fpecies of property which 
can never depreciate; on the contrar 
ry, it mull progrefiively advance ina 
ratio beyond any thing that ever oc- 
curred in Europe ; and whoever pof- 
leffes American landed property, in 
good fituation asto {vil and climate, 
will unqueftionably experience every 
year an increafe of wealth far above 
what arifes in general from pecuniary 
inveRments in Europe, with this fin- 
gular advantage, that fcarce any trou- 
ble, and not even the fhadow of ritk 
attends the objeé ; and confequently 
the dread of lofs cam never occur to 
occafion a moment's anxiety to thofe 
who can {pare the money for 2 few 
years, and fhali chufe to invefl it in 
this fpecies of property. 


—_ 
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4e Account of the InuaniTants of Car THAGENA, in South-America. 
From Ui.oa’s Voyage to South-America. 


HE inhabitants of the city of 
Carthagena may be divided 
into different cafts or tribes, who de- 
ive their origin from a coalition of 
Whites, negroes and Indians. We 
rae therefore treat cf cach particu- 


Tie whites may be divided into 
two clafles theEu ropeans andCreoles, 
@ whites born in the country. ‘The 

mer are commonly called Chape- 
tones, but are not numerous; molt 

them either return into Spain after 

Vou. II, No. 7. 





acquiring a competent fortune, or 
remove up into inland provinces in 
order to increafe it. Thofe who are 
fettled at Carthagena carry on the 
whole trade of that place, and live in 
opulence ; whilft the other inhabit- 
ants are indigent, and redaced to have 
recourfe to mean and hard labour for 
fubfiitence. "The families of the white 
Creoles compofe the landed intereft ; 
fome of them have large eflates, and 
are highly refpetted, becaufe thejr 


anceftors came into the country in- 
E vetted 
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velled with honourable polls, bring. 
lng thelr families with them when 
ihuy forded here, Some of thelefa- 
miller, In order to keep wp thelr orl: 
ginel dignity, have either married 
thelr children to thale equals in the 
country, or fent them ae officers on 
board the gallionéy but others have 
greatly declined, Defides thefe there 
pre other whites, in mean cireurstlan. 
cet, and cither awe their origin to 
Indian families, or at lealt to an in- 
termarriage with them, fo that there 
is fome mixture in their blood; but 
when this is not difeoverable by their 
colour, the conceit of being whites 
alleviates the preffure of every other 
calamity. 

Among the other tribes which are 
derived from an intermarriage of the 
whites with the negroes, the fit are 
the Mulatsos, fo well known, that 
there -is no neceffity for faying any 
thing farther on this head. Next to 
thefe are the ‘Tercerones, produced 
from a white and a Maulatto, with 
forme approximation to the former, 
but not fo near as to obliterate their 
origin. After thefe follow the Quar- 
teroves, proceeding from a white and 
a Terceron, The laft are the Quin- 
terones, who owe their origin to a 
white and a Quarteron. ‘This is the 
lafl gradation, there being no vifible 
difference between them and the 
whites, either in colour or features; 
nay, they ave often even fairer than 
the Spaniards themfelves. ‘Tne chil- 
dren of a white and a Quinteron are 
alfo culled Spaniards, and confider 
themicives as free from all taint of 
the Negro race. Every perfon is fo 
jealous of the order of their tribe or 
call, that if thro’ inadvertence, with- 
out the leaft intention to affront, you 
call them by a degree lower than what 
they actually are, they are highly of - 
fended, never fuffering themielves to 


At Carthagina it i 


of faves belongi 
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Belore they attain the elafs 
Quinterones, there are feveral 
vening clreamttences which th 
them back 4 for between the 
and the Negro there is on Intern 
diate (pace, which they eall 
owing thelr origin to a mulxtate be, 
tween one of thefe with an Indian, 
cr among themfelves, They areal 
diftinguithed according to the caf 
their fathers were of. Betwist the 
Tercerones and the Mulattos, the 
Quarterones, and the Tcerzrones,fee, 
are thofe called Tente en el Aype, 
fufpended in the air, becaule 
neither advance nor recede, Chil. 
dren whofe parents are a Quarteron 
or Quintcron, and a Mulatto or Ter. 
ceron, are Salto atras, retrogrades; 
becaufe inflead of advancing towards 
being whites, they have gone back. 
wards towards the Negro race. All 
the children between a Negro and 4 
Quinteron are called Sambos de Ne- 
gro, de Mulatto, de Terceron, &e. 

Thefe are the moft known and 
common tribes or caftas; there are 
indeed feveral others proceeding from 
their intermarriages ; but being fo 
various even they themfelves cannot 
eafily diftinguith them : and thefe are 
the only people one fees in the city, 
the eftancias,* and the villages ; for 
if any whites, efpecially women, are 
met with, it is only accidental, thefe 
generally refiding in their houfes ; at 
leaft if they are of any rank or cha- 
racer. 

Vhefe cafts from the Mulattos, all 
affeét the Spanith drefs, bat wear 
very flight fluffs on account of the 
heat of the climate. Thete are the 
mechanics of the city ; the whites 
whether Creoles, or Chapetones, dil- 
daining {uch mean occupation, fol- 
low nothing below merchandize. But 

it 


he deprived of fo valuable « alto 
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Lflantia properly Sg wipes a manhom or place avhere one flops to refi ; but 
mplies a country-houfe, which, by reason of the great number 

ng to it, often equals a confiderable village. 
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impattible for all to fucceed, 
; not being able to pias 
fufielent credit, they become 
mmiferable from thelr averflon 
wades they follow la Muropey 
of the riches, which they 
them/elves with poflefling in 
» they experience the molt 
wretchedneia, 
The cals of Negroes ts not the 
gumerous, and is divided inio 
jwo parts, the free and the flaves, 
Bl iwcgsie fubldivided into Cre- 
det and Bozares, part of which are 
pe cm in the cultivation of the 
»* or eflancias. ‘Thole in 
thecity are obliged to perform the 
moit laborious fervices, and pay out 
of their wages a certain quota to 
their mafters, fubfitting themfelves on 
thefmall remainder. ‘The violence 
of the heat not permitting them to 
wear any clothes, their only covering 
bafmall piece of cotton {tuff about 
their wait; the female flaves go in 
thefame manner. Some of thefe live 
atthe eftancias, being married to the 
faves who work there; while thofe 
ia the city fell in the markets all kinds 
of catables, and cry fruits, {weet- 
meats, cakes made of maize and ca- 
hva, antl feveral other things, about 
thefireets, Thofe who have children 
at their breafts, which is the 
the generality, carry them on 
their houlders, in order to have their 
amsat liberty ; and when the infent 
ishungry, they give them the breait 
under the arm or over the 
mider, without taking them from 
their backs. This will perhaps ep- 
pear incredible, but their breaits be- 
ing left to grow without any preflure 
on them, often harg down to their 
very waift, and are not therefore dif- 
0 turn over theie fhoulders for 
convenience of the infant. 
The drefs of the whites, both 
menand women, differs very litte 
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from that worn in Spain, ‘The per- 
funsin grand employments waarthe 
lame habits as in re but with 
this difference, that all thelr clothes 
ure very light, the wailleosts and 
breeches being of line Dietagne nen, 
and theeoatot fome other thin huff, 
Wigs ave not much wore heres and 
during our flay, the governor and 
two or three of the chlet officers only 
appeared in them. Neckcloths are 
allu uncommon, the neck of the thirt 
being adorned with liege gold but- 
tons, and thele generelly (ullered to 
hang loofe. On their heads they 
wear a cap of very fine and white 
linen. Others go entirely bare-head- 
ed, having their hair cut from the 
nape of their neck. Fans are very 
commonly worn by men, and made 
of a very thin kind of palm inthe 
form of acrefcent, having a ftick of 
the fame wood in the middie. Thofe 
who are not of the white clals, or of 
any eminent family, wear a cloak and 
a hat flapped ; though fome Mulattos 
and Negroes drefs like the Spaniards, 
and great men of the country. 

The Spanifh women wear a kind 
of petticoat, which they call Pollera, 
made of a thin filk, without any 
lining; and on their body a very thin 
white wailtcoat ; but even this is only 
worn in what they call winter, it 
being infupportableintummer. They 
however always lace in fuch a man. 
ner as to conceal their breafts. When 
they go abroad they weara mantelet ; 
and on the days cf precept, they go 
to mafs at three in the morning, in 
order to difcharge that duty, and re- 
turn before the violent heat of the 
day, which begins with the dawn, 

Women, who are not perfectly of 
the white clafs, wear over their pol- 
lera, a taffety petticoat, of any colour 
they pleafe, except black; this is 
pinked all over, to Brey the other 
they wear under it. ” the head is 

a cap 


* Hazianda bere fignifies a country-houfe, with the lands helonging to it, 


times it has different imports, but they are foreign to our fabjed. 
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a cap of fine white linen, covered 
with lace, in the fhape of a mitre, 
and being well flarched, terminates 
forward in a point. This they call 
panito, and never appear abroad 
without it, and a mantelet on their 
fhoulders. The ladies, and other 
native whites, ufe this as their un- 
diefs, and it greatly becomes them ; 
for having been ufed to it from their 
infancy, they wear it with a better 
air. Inftead of fhoes they only wear, 
both within and without doors, a 
kind of flippers, large enough only 
to contain the tip of their feet. In 
the houle their whole exercife con- 
fiits in fittirg in their hammocks, and 
fwing themielves for air. ‘This is 
fo general a cullom, that there is not 
a houfe without two or three, accord- 
ing tothe number ef the family. In 
thefe they pafs the greatelt part of 
the day ; and often men as well as 
women, fleepin them, without mind- 
ing the iaconveniency of not flretch- 
ing the body at full length. 

Both fexes are obferved to be pof- 
fefled of .a great deal of wit and pe- 
netration, and allo of a genius proper 
to excel in all kinds of mechanic arts. 
This is particularly con{picuous in 
thofe who apply themlelves to litera. 
ture, and who, ata tender age, fhew 
a judgment and peripicuity, which, 
in other climates, is attained only by 
a long teries of years and the great. 
eitappiication. ‘This happy ditpofi- 
tion and perfpicacity, continues till 
they are between twenty and thirty 
years OF ape, ¢ hres which they gene- 
rally deciine as faft as they role ; and 
frequeniy belore they arrive at that 
age, when they fhould begin to reap 
the advantoge of their fludies, a na- 
tural indoleace checks their farther 
progrcis, and they forfake the {eiences, 
leaving the iarpriziog efleéts of their 
capacity tmpericet, 
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often icen in thefe bright geniniies, 
is doubtiefs the want of proper ob. 
jets for exercifing their faculties, 
and the {mall hopes of being 

red to any poft anfwerable to the 
pains they have taken. For as thepe 
is in this country, neither army nop 
navy,and the civil employments 
few, it is not at all furprifing, that 
the defpair of making their fortunes 
by this method fhould damp their 
aidor for excelling in the fciences, 
and plunge them into idlenefs, the 
fure forerunner of vice ; wheret 
lofe the ufeof their reafon, and fife 
thofe good principles which fired 
them when young and under proper 
fubjection. The fame is evident in 
the mechanic arts, in which they 
demonftrate a furprizing fkillim a 
very littletime ; but foon leave thele 
alfo imperfect, without attempting 
to improve on the methods of their 
mafters. Nothing indeed is more 
furprizing than the early advances of 
the mind in this country, children 
of twoor three years of age, convert. 
ing with arcgularity and ferioufnels, 
that is rarely feen in Europe at fix or 
feven; and at an age when they can 
fcarce fee the light, are acquainted 
with all the d-pths of wickednels. 

The genius of the Americans be- 

ing more forward than that of the 
Europeans, many have been willing 
to believe that it alfo fooner decays ; 
and that at fixty years, or even be- 
fore, they have outlived that folid 
judgment, penetration and compre- 
henfion, fo general among usat that 
time of life; and it has been laid, 
that their genius decays, whilft that 
of the Europeans is haflening to 1 
maturity and perfeétion. But thisis 
a vulgar prejudice, coniuted by num- 
berlefs inftances, and particularly by 
the celebrated father Fr. Benito Fey- 
joo, in the fixth effay of the fourth 
volume of his Theatro Critico. 4 
who have travelled with any attention 
through thefe countries, have oblerv- 
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ebin the natives of all ages a perma- 
nent-capacity, and uniform bright- 


: ges of intellects; if they were not 


chat wretched number who dif- 
onder both their minds and vadies by 
their vices. And indeed, one often 
ees here perfons of eminent prudence 
and extenfive talents, both in the 

wlative and practical fciences, 
gad who retain them in all their vi- 
goarto a very advanced age. 

Charity is a virtue in which all the 
inhabitants of Carthagena, without 

ion, may be faid particularly 
toexcel ; and did they not liberally 
exert it towards European ftrangers, 
who generally come hither, as the 
rafe is, to feck their fortune, they 
would ofgen perifh with ficknefs and 
erty. ‘This appears to mea fub-. 
jettof fach importance, though well 
known to all who have vifited this 
part of the world, that I fhall adda 
word or two on it, in order to unde- 
ceive thole who, not contented with 
perhaps a competent eftate in their 
own country, imagine that it is only 
fetting their foot in the Indies, and 
their fortune is made. 

Thofe who on board of the gallions 
are called Pulizones, as being men 
without employ ment, ftock or recom - 
mendation; who leaving their country 
#5 fugitives, and,without licence from 
the officers, come to feck their fortune 
in acountry where they are utterly 
Unknown; and therefore, after tra- 
verfing the {treets ti!] they have nothing 
left to procure them lodging or food, 
are reduced to have recourfe to the lait 
extremity, the Francifcan hofpital, 
Where they receive not in a quantity 
Sufficient to fatisfy hunger, but bare - 
ly to-keep them alive, akind of pap 
made of cafava, which, as the na- 
ves themfelves wil! not cat it, the 
tatte, to wretched mortals never uled 
tofuch food, may be eafily conceived. 
As this is their food, fo their lodging 

the entrance of the {quares and the 
porticos of churches, ull their good 


fortine throws them in the way of 
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hiring themfelves to fome trader go- 
ing up the country, end who wants 
a lervant. For the city merchants, 
ftanding in no need of them, thew 
no great countenance to thefe adven- 
turers, as they may very juftly becal- 
led. Affcéted by the difference of the 
climate, aggravated by bad food, de- 
jected and tortured by the entire dif- 
appointment of their romantic hopes, 
they fall intoa thoufand evils, which 
cannot well be reprefented, and a- 
mong others, that diftemper called at 
Carthagena, Chapetonada, or the dif- 
temper of the Chgpetones, without 
any other faccour to fly to than divine 
providence; for none find admit- 
tance into the hofpital of St. Juan de 
Dios, but thofe who are able to pay, 
and, confequently, poverty becomes 
an abfolute exclufion. Now itis that 
the charity of thele people becomes 
confpicuous. ‘The Negro and Mu- 
latto free women, moved at theirde- 
plorable condition, carry them to 
their houfes, and nurfe them with 
the greatelt care and affeétion. If 
any one dic, they bury him by the 
charity they procure, and even caufe 
mafies to be faid for him. The ge- 
neral iffuc of this endearing benevo- 
lence is, that the Chaperone, on his 
recovery, during the fervour of his 
gratitude, marries either hts Negro or 
his Mulatro benefaétrefs, or one-of 
her daughters ; and thus he is fettled, 
but much more wretchedly than he 
could have been in his own country, 
though he had only his own labour 
to fubfiit on. 

The difintereftednefs of thefe peo- 
ple is fach, that their compaflion to- 
wards the Chapetones muii not be 
imputed to the hones of producing 
a marriage, it being very common 
for them torefule their offers either 
with regard to themielves or their 
daughters, that their mifery may not 
be perpetual, but endeavour to find 
them a mafler whom they may at- 
tend up the country, to Sants Fe, 

Popayan, 
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Popayan, Quito and Peru, whither 
their inclination of the falvett prof. 
pects lead them, 

Thole who remain in the city, 
whether bound by one of the above 
marriages, or, Which is but toocom. 
mon, er: in another condition very 
dangerous to their future happinefs, 
tur Pulperos,® Canoeros, of fach 
like mean occupations: In all which, 
they are fo harriffed wit labour, 
and their wages () frual!, thac their 
condition in theirown couotry malt 
have been mflerable indeed, if they 
have not reafon to regret their quit. 
ting it, And the height of their en- 
joymment after toiling all day and pare 
of the night, ie to reg ile themfelves 
with fome bananas, a cake of maize 
or cafayea, which ferves for bread, 
and a fice of cafajo, or hung beel; 
without ever talting any wheat bread 
during the whole year. 

Others, and not a few, equally un- 
fortunate with the former, retire to 
fome fall eftancia, where ina Baujio, 
or ftraw hut, they live little different 
from bealls, cultivating, in a very 
finall {pot, fuch vegetables as are at 
hand, and fubfiiting on the fale of 
them. 

Vhat has been obferved with re- 
gard to the Negro and Mulatto wo- 
men, and which may alfo be extend- 
ed to the other caits, is, a3 to the 
charitable part, applicable to all the 
women and whites; who, in every 
tribe, are of a very mild and amiable 
difpofition, and from their natural 
foftnefs and fympathy, excel the men 
in the praétice of that chriftian virtue. 

Among the reigning cuitorhs here, 
fome are very different from thofe of 
Spain, or the moft known parts of 
Europe. The priatipal of thefe are 
the ule of brandy, cacao, honey, 
{weetmeats, and {moaking tobacco, 
which fhul be twken notice of in 
their proper places. 
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The ufe of brandy is fo com 
that the moft regular and fober 
fons never omit drinking a glalvof iy 
every morning about eleven o’¢lock’ 
allecging, that this fpirit Mtrengtheny 
the ftomach, weakened by copious 
and conttant perlpiration, and thar. 
pens the appetite, Hacer las once, 
to do the eleven, that is, to drinks 
glals of brandy, is the common ip. 
vitation, ‘This cuttom, nor efleemed 
pernicious by thefle people when wed 
with moderation, has degenerated 
into vice; many being fo fond of it, 
that during the whole day they do 
nothing but hacer las once.  Perfans 
of diltingtion ufe Spanith brandy, 
but the lower clafs and megroes very 
contentedly take up with that of the 
country, extradled from the juice of 
the fugar-cane, and thence called 
cane-brandy, of which fort the con. 
funption is much the greatelt, 

Chocolate, here known only by 
the name of cacao, is fo common, 
that there is not a Negro flave but 
conftantly allows ae ae of 
it after breaktatt; and the Negro 
vromen fell it ready made about the 
itreets, at the rate of a quarter of a 
real (about five farthings fterling) for 
adith. ‘This is however fo far trom 
being all cacao, that the principal 
ingredient is maize; but that uled 
by the better fort is neat, and work- 

ed as in Spain. This they conftant- 
ly repeat an hour after dinner, but 
never ufe it fafting, or without eat. 
ing fomething with it. 

They alfo make great ule of {weet- 
meats and honey; never fo muchas 
drinking a glais of water without 
previoufly eating fome {fweetmeats. 
Honey is often preferred as the fweet- 
er, to conferves or other fweetmeats 
either wetordry. ‘Their fweetmeats 
are caten with wheat bread, which 
they ofe only with thele and choco- 
late; the honey they {pread on cala- 
va cakes. The 


or » anal . . 2 a “7 M 
raiperes are men wha work in @ kind of tent, called in Spanifo Pulperist, 
ba carry goods in pirogues or canoes. 
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Phe pallion for (mouking is no lefs 
yniverfal, prevailing among perfons 
ofall ranks in both fexes. ‘T'he ladies 


gad other white women fmoak in 


their houfes, a decency not oblerved 
dither by the women of the other 
cafts, nor by the men in general, who 

rd neither time nor place. ‘The 
manper ol ufing it 45 by flender rolls 
compofed of the leaves ol that plant; 
snd the women have a particular 
manner of inhaling the fmoak. ‘They 
patthe lightec part of the roll an 
helt mouths, and there continue ta 
long time without its being quench. 
edy onthe fire incommoding ther. 
Acompliment pa {tothole for whom 
they profels an intimacy and elleem, 
gto light their tohacco for them, and 
fo hand them sround to thole who 
viitthem. ‘To refule the cfler would 
hea mark of rudenels not eafily di- 
gtited, and accordingly they are very 
caatious of paying this compliment to 
any but thofe whom they previoufly 
know to be ufed to tobacco. ‘This 
cuiflom the ladies learn in their child- 
hood, and doubrtlefs from their nur- 
fes, who are Negro flaves; it is fo 
common among perfons of rank, that 
thofe who come from Europe eafily 
join in it, efpecially if they intend 
to make any confiderable {tay in the 
country. 

One of the moft favourite amufe- 
ments of the natives here, is a ball, 
or fandango, after the manner of the 
country. And thefe are the diftin- 
guithed rejoicings on fellivais and re- 
matkable days But while the gal- 
lions, garda-coftas, or other Spanifh 
hips are here, they are molt com- 
mon, and at the fame time conde@- 
¢d with the leaft order; the crews 

the thips forcing themfelves into 
their ball-rooms. ‘Thefe diverfions 
in houfes of diftinétion, ere conduét- 

moavery regular manner; they 
pen with Spanifh dances, and are 
fucceeded by thofe of the cavntry, 
Which are not without fpirit and 
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graceluloets, ‘Thefe are aecompani- 
ed with finging, and the parties rarely 
break up before day light. 

‘Lhe fandar ps, OF bulls of the po- 
pulace, canfil principally in drink. 
ing jvandy and wine, intermixed 
with indecent and feandalous mo- 
tions and gellutess and thefe conti- 
nual rounds of drinking foan give 
iife to quarrels, which often bring 
onmisforiunes. When any rangers 
of rank vilit the city, they are gene- 
rally at the expedee of thefe alls 5 
ond ai the entrance ia iree to all, and 
no want of liquor, they need give 
themielves no concern about the 
Wanl Gh company, 

‘Licir boriale and mournings are 
aio fomething fingular; as in this 
particular they endeavour to difplay 
their grandeur ond dignity, too often 
at the expence of their tranquillity, 
If the deceated be a perfon ot condi- 
tion, his body is placed on @ pom. 
pour Catafalea, ere€ed in the prin. 
cipal apartment of the houfe, amidit 
a blave of tapers. In thiy manoer 
the corple lies twenty-four hours or 
longer, for the acquaintance of the 
family to vifit it at all hours; and 
likewile the lower clafs of women, 
among whom it is a cuftom to come 
and lament the deceafed, 

Thefe wemen, who are generally 
drefled in black, come in the evening 
or during the night into the epart- 
ment where the corpfe lies, and hiv. 
ing approached it, they throw then. 
{elves on their knees, and then raife 
and extend their arms as to embrace 
it; after which they begin their la- 
men‘ations, in a doleful tone, mixed 
with horria cries, wiifeh always con- 
clade with the name of the deceafed ; 
alterwards they begin, in the tame 
difegreeable vociferations, his hiftory, 


rchearfing all his good and bad qua-: 


lities, not even omitting his amours' 
of any kind, and in fo circomftantial 
a narrative, that a general confeffion 


can jhartlly be more particular; till 
at 
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at length, quite {pent, they withdraw 
to a corner of the apartment flored 
with brandy and wine, on which they 
never fail plentifully to regale them- 
felves. No fooner are thefe departed 
from the body than others tucceed, 
till all the women have teken their 
turn. ‘The fame afterwards is re- 
peated by the fervants, flaves, and ac- 
quaintance of the family, which con- 
tiiues without intermiflion during 
the remainder of the night; whence 
may eafily be imagined the confufion 
and noife occafioned by this doleful 
vociferous ceremony. 

‘The funeral alfo is accompanied 
with the like noily lamentations, and 
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even after the corpfe is depofited jg 
the grave, the mourning is conting. 
ed in the houfe for nine days, dari 
which time the pacientes are moum, 
ers, whether men or women, never 
fiir from the apartment, where they 
receive the peianes, or compliments 
of condolance. During nine nighty 
from fun fet to fun rifing, they ar 
attended by their relations and inti. 
mate acquaintances ; and it may be 
truly faid of them that they are all 
fincerely forrowful; the mournen 
for the lofs of the deceafed, and the 
vifitors from the uncafinefs and fa. 
tigue of fo uncomfortable an attend. 
ance. 


ET ELD SLE 


Description of the Country, and of the Trets and VEGETABLES in 
the Neighbourhood of CantHaGENa.—From the fame. 


“SHE country about Carthagena 
‘] is fo huxuriant, that it is un- 
pollible to view, without admiration, 
the rich and perpetual verdure of the 
woods, and plants it naturally pro- 
duces. But thefe are advantages of 
which the natives make little ufe, 
their innate floth and indolence, not 
ellowing them to cultivate the gifis 
of nature, which here feem to have 
been dealt out with a lavith hand. 
The interwoven branches of the trees 
form a thelrer impenetrable both to 
heat and light. 

If the trees here are large and lofty, 
their variety is allo admirable, and 
entirely different from thole of Ea- 
rope. ‘The principal of thefe for 
dimenfions are the caobo, or acajou, 
the cedar, the maria, and the balfam 
tree. Of the firftare made the canoes 
and chaimpanes afed, for fifhing, and 
the coalland rivertrade,within the ju- 
rifdigtion of this government. 'Thefe 
trees procuce no eatable fruit; but 
their wood is compact, fragrant, and 
beautifal. The cedar is of two kinds, 
white and reddifh ; but the lat moft 
efleemed. The maria and the balfam 

trees, befides the ulefulnefs of their 


timber, diftil thofe admirable bal- 
fams called maria oil, and balfam of 
tolu, fo called from a village in the 
neighbourhood of which it is found 
in the greateft quantity, and of a 
peculiar excellency. 

Befides thefe trees, here are alfo the 
tamarind, the medlar, the fapote, the 
papayo, the guayabo, the cannahito. 
lo, or caflia, the palm, the manzapil- 
lo, and {cveral others, moft of them 
producing a wholefome and palatable 
fruit, with a durable and variegated 
wood. The manzanillo is particu 
larly rernarkab): ; its name is derived 
from the Spanilh word manzana, &o 
apple, which the fruit of this tree ex 
actly refembies in fhape, colour and 
flavour; but contains, under this 
beautiful appearance, fuch a fubtil 
poifon, that its cifecls are percel 
before it istalted. The tree is larges 
and its branches form near the tops 
kind of crown; its wood hard, and 
of a yellowith tin&. On being cv 
there oozes out of it a white jue, 
not unlike that of the fiy-tree, except 
that it is lefs white and of a thinner 
confiftence, but equally poifonous 
with the fruit isfelf; for if any hap- 
pens 
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, gens to drop on any part of the fleth, 
Pi scsediately caufes an ulcer and 
inflammation, and unleis {peedy ap- 

gation be uled, foon {preads thro’ 
siithe other parts of the body; fo 
that it is necéflury after felling it to 
leave it till thoroughly cried, in order 
toits being worked without danger, 
and then appears the beauty of this 
wood, which is exquifitely variegated 
and veined like marble on its yellow 
ground. Upon talting its fruit, the 
body immediately fwells, til the vi- 
clence of the poifon, wanting fufli- 
cient room, burfts it; as has been 
to fylly confirmed by feveral me- 
lancholy inftances of European failors 
who have been fent on fhore to cut 
wood. The fame unhappy confe- 
quence alfo attended great numbers 
of Spaniards at the conquelt of thefe 
countries, till, according to Herrera, 
common oi] was found to be the pow- 
erful antidote to this fubiile potion. 

But fuch is the malignity of the 
manzanillo, thatif a perfon happens 
to fleep under it, he is foon awaked, 
and finds his body {welled almoft as 
much as if he had actually eat the 
fruit; and continues in great danger 
and tortures, ti!] relieved by repeated 
anointings and the ufe of cooling 
draughts. The very beatftsthemfelves, 
by their natural inftinét, are fo far 
from eating its fruit, that they never 
approach the tree. 

The palm-trees, rifing with their 
wofted heads above the branches of 
the others, form a grand perfpective 
onthemountains. Thefe, notwith- 
landing the difference is fearce per- 
Ceivable, are really of different kinds, 


1s evident from the «iverfity of 


their fruit. They diflinguith four 
Principal {pecies ; the firft produce 
coco; the fecond dates, of a very 
pleafant tafte ; the third called palma 
real, whofe fruit, though of the fame 
figure, but formething lefs than the 

» isnot at all palatable, but has 
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a very difagreeable tafte; and the 
fourth, which they call corozo, has a 
fruit larger than dates, of an exqui- 
fie talte, and proper for making 
cooling and wholefome draughts, 
The palmitos, or branches of the 
palma real, are agreeably tafled, and 
fo large as frequently to weigh from 
two to three afrobas.* The other 
{pecies alfo produce them, but nei- 
ther in fuch plenty, nor fo fucculenr. 
Palm.wine is allo extraéted from all 
ithe four ; but that from the palma 
real and corozo is much the belt. 
‘The manner of making it is either by 
cutting down the palm-tree, or boring 
a hole in the trunk, in which is placed 
atap, with a veflel under it for re- 
ceiving the liquor, which ufually fer- 
ments five or fix days, more or lefs, 
and then is drank. ‘The cclour of 
itis whitifh; the tafle racy: it bears 
a greater head than beer, and is of a 
very incbriating quality. ‘Ihe na- 
tives, however, reckon it cooling, 
and it is the favourite liquor of the 
Indians and Negroes. The guaiacum 
and ebony trees are equally common, 
and their herdneis almoft equal to 
that of iron. Thele {pecies of woeds 
are fometimes carried inta Spain, 
where they are greatly clteemed, byt 
here they are difregarded from thetr 
great plenty. 

Among the variety of vegetables 
which grow under ihe fhade of the 
trees, and along the funny borders of 
the woods, the moll common is the 
fenfitive; which alone, were other 
proofs wanting, {ufiiciently demon- 
ftrates the fenlibility of plants; for 
on touching one of its leaves, ail thofe 
on the fame branch immediately 
clofe againit each other, fo fuddenly, 
as if all the {prings had waited that 
inftant, in order to a€t at the fame 
time. After @ fhort interval they 
begin gradually to open and feparate 
from each cther, till they are cndey 
expanded. The fenfisive is a {mall 
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plant, sbout a foot.and a half or two 
feet in height, with a flender ftem, 
and the branches proportionally weak 
and tender. The.leaves are long, and 
ttand fo clofe together that all on one 
branch may be confidered as a fingle 
Jeaf four or five inches in length, and 
ten lines in breadth; which being 
fubdivided into the other fill {maller, 
forms in each of them the true leaf, 
which is about four or five lines in 
length, and not quite one in breadth. 
On touching one of thefe {mall leaves, 
all oft them immediately quit their 
horizontal pofition, and hy into a 
perpendicular direétion, clofing their 
inward {¢ perficies, fothatthofe which 
before this fenfitive motion made two 
leaves, now feem as but one. The 
vulgar name of this plant at Cartha- 
gena being improperto be mentioned 
here, we fha!l omit it; in other parts 
it is more decently called la vergon- 
zofa, the bafhful, anda doncella, the 
maiden. ‘The common people ima- 
gine that this effect is caufed by pro- 
noypncine its name. at the inftant of 
the touch, and are amazed that a 
plant fhould have the wifdom of thew- 
ing its obedience to what was order- 
ed, or that it was too much affeéted 
by the injury offered it to conceal its 
rcfeantment. 

We afterwards met with this 
plantatGuayaquil, where theclimate 
feems to be better adapted to it than 
that of Carthagena, for it is not only 
more common, but grows to three 
or four feet in height, the leaves and 
every part In proportion, 

In the woods about Carthagena 
are found a great quantity of bejucos 
or willows, of a different magnitude, 
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figure, and colour, and fome of the 
ftems flat. One {peciesis particulgy. 
ly known on account of its, fruit 
called habitla-de Carthageria, the 
bean of Carthagena, It is about an 
inch broad, and nine lites in 

flat, and in the fhape of a heart. The 


fhell, though thin, is hard, and og . 


the outfide fcabrous. It contains 
kernel refembiing an almond, bot 
le{s white,and extremely bitter. This 
is one of the molt effectual antidore 
known in that country againft the 
bites of vipers and ferpents; fora 
little of it being eaten immediately 
after the bite, it prefently tops the 
effeéts of the poifon ; and according. 
ly all who frequent the woods, either 
for felling trees or hunting, never fail 
to cat a little of this habilla fafting, 
and repair to their work withoutany 
apprehenfion. I was informed by 
an European, who was a famous hun- 
ter, and alfoby feveral other perions 
worthy of credit, that with this pre- 
caution, if any one happened to be 
bit by a ferpent, it was attended 
with no manner of ill confequence. 
The natives tell you, that this habilla 
being hot in the higheft degree, much 
of it cannot be eaten, that the com- 
mon dofe of it is lefs than the fourth 
part of a kernel, and that no hot li- 
quor, as wine, brandy, &c. mult be 
drank immediately after taking it. In 
this cafe they doubtlefs derive their 
knowledge from experience. _ This 
valuable habilla is alfo known in other 
parts of America near Carthagena, 
and goes every where by its name, 
as being the peculiar product of its 
jurifdition. 
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Account of a remarkable S\eep-walker. 





From a Report made to the Phyfical 


Society of Laufanne, by a Committee of Gentlemen appointed to examine bim. 


§ Lie difpofition to fleep-walk- 
| ing feems, in the opinion of 
this committee, to depend on a par- 
treular affection of the nerves, which 


both feizes and quits the patient dur- 
ing fleep. Under the influence of 
this affection, the imagination repre- 
fents to him the objects that ftruck 


him 
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” tim while awake, with as much force 


gif they really affecied his fenfes ; 
bot does not make him perceive any 
of thofe thatere a¢tually prefented to 
his fenfes, except in Yo far as they 
ge conncéted with the dreams which 
engrofs him at the time. If, during 
this ftate, the imagination has no de- 
termined purpofe, he receives the 
impreflion of objects as if he were a- 
wake; only, however, when the im- 
aginetion is excited to bend its at- 
tention towardsthem. ‘The precep- 
tions obtained in this ftate are very 
accurate, end, when once received, 
the imagination renews them occa- 
fionally with as much force as if they 
were again required by means of the 
fenfes, Laftly, thefe academicians 
fuppofe, that the impreffions receiv- 
ed during this flate of the fenfes, 
difeppear entirely when the perfon 
awakes, and do not return ti] the 
return of the fame difpofition in the 
pervous /y{tem. 

Their remarks were made on the 
Sieur Devaud, a lad thirteen years 
and ahalf old, who lives in the town 
of Vevey, and who is fubjeét to that 
fingular affe€tion or difeafe, called 
Somnambulifm, or Sleep-walking.— 
This lad poffefles a {trong and robult 
conftitution, but his nervous fyflem 
appears to be organized with pecu- 
liar delicacy, and to difcover marks 
of the greateft fenfibility and irrita- 
bility. His fenfes of {mell, tafte, 
and touch, are exquifite ; he is fub- 
jet to fits of immoderate and invo- 
luntary laughter, and he fometimes 
likewife weeps without any apparent 
caufe, 

_This young man does not walk in 
his fleep every night; feveral weeks 
fometimes pafs without any appear- 
ance of afit. He is fubje& to the 
difeafe generally two nights fuccef- 
fvely, one fit lafting for feveral hours. 
The longeft are from three to four 
hours, and they commonly begin 
about three or four o’clock in the 
morning. 
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The fic may be prolonged, by 
gently pafling the finger or a feather 
over his wpper lip, and this flight ir- 
ritation likewile accelerates it. Hav- 
ing once falien afleep upon a ftair- 
cafe, his upper lip was thas irritated 
with a feather, when he immediate- 
ly ran down the fleps with great pre- 
cipitation, and refumed all his accuf- 
tomed ativity. ‘This experiment 
was repeated ievera] times. 

The young Deyaud thinks he has 
obferved, that, on the evenings pre- 
vious to a fit, he is fenfible of a cer- 
tain heavinefs in his head, but efpe- 
cially of a great weight in his eye- 
lids. 

His fleep is at all times unquiet, 
but particularly when the fits are a- 
bout to feize him. During his fleep 
motions are obfervable in every part 
of his body, with ftarting and pal- 
pitations; he utters broken words, 
jometimes fits up in his bed, and af- 
terwards lies down again, Hethen 
begins to pronounce words more dif- 
tinétly ; he rifes abruptly, and atts 
as he is inftigated by the dream that 
then poffeffes him. He is fometimes, 
in fleep, fubje€t to continued and in- 
voluntary motions. 

The departure of the ft is always 
preceded by two cr three minutes of 
calm fleep, during which he {nores. 
He then awakes rubbing his eyes 
like a perfon who has flept quietly. 

It is dangerous to awaken him 
during the fit, eipecially if it is done 
fuddenly ; for then he fometimes falls 
into convulfions. Havirg arifen one 
night with the intention of going to 
ect grapes, he left the heuic, paffed 
through the town, and went to a 
vineyard where he expected good 
cheer. He was followed by feveral 
perfons, who kept at fome cillance 
{rom him, one of whom fired a pil- 
tol, the noe of which inttantly a- 
waked him, and he fell down with- 
out fenfe. He was carried home and 
brought to himfelf, when he recol- 
. leGed 
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le&ted very well the having been a- 
wakened in the vineyard; but no- 
thing more, except the fright at be- 
ing found there alone, which had 
made him {woon. 

After the fits, he generally feels a 
degree of laffitude ; fometimes, tho’ 
rarely, of incifpofition. At the end 
of one of thofe fits, of which the 
penglemen of the committee were 
witnefles, he was affeéted with vo- 
mitings ; but he is always foon re- 
ftored. 

When he is awaked, he never for 
the molt part recollefts any of the 
aflions he has been doing during 
the fir. 

The fubje& of his dreams is cir- 
cum(cribed in a {mall circle of ob- 
jeéts, that relate to the few ideas, 
with which, at his age, his mind is 
furnifhed; fuch as his Ieffons, the 
church, the bells, and efpecially tales 
of ghofts. It is fuflicient to ftrike his 
imagination the evening before a fir, 
with {ome tale, to dire&t his fom- 
nambulifm towards the object of it. 
‘There was read to him, while in this 
fituation, the ftory of a robber; he 
imagined the very next moment that 
he faw robbers in the room. How- 
ever, as he is much difpofed to dream 
that-he is furrounded with them, it 
cannot be affirmed that this was an 
effc&t of the reading. It is obferved, 
that when his fupper has been more 
plentifol than ufual, his dreams are 
more difmal. 

In their report, the gentlemen of 
the committee dwell nruch on the 
ftate of this young man’s fenfes, on 
the impreflion made upon them by 
ftrange objects, and on the ufe they 
are of to him. 

A bit of trong fmelling wood pro- 
duced in him a degree of reftleffnets ; 
the fingers had the fameeffeét, whe- 
ther from their fmell or their tran- 
{fpiration. He knew wive in which 
there was wormwood, by the fmell; 

and .faid,. that it was not wine for 
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his table. Metals maden impref. 
fionon him. ®  * ; 

Having been prefented with @ fit. 
tle common wine while he was jn 
fate of apathy, and all his motion 
were performed with langout, he 
drank of it willingly; but the irtits. 
tion which it occafioned produced g 
deal of vivacity in all his words, mo. 
tions, and a€tions, and cauled him 
make involuntary grimaces, 

Once he was cbferved drefie 
himifelf in perfe& darknefs. His 
clothes were on a large table, mized 
with thofe of fome other perfons; he 
iinme diately perceived this, andcom. 
plained of it much; at laft a fmall 
light was brought, and then he dref. 
fed himfelf with fufiicient precifion, 
It he is teafed or gently pinched, he 
is always fenfible of it, extept he is 
at the time ftrongly engrofled with 
fome other thing, and withes to ftrike 
the offender ; however, he never at- 
tacks the perfon who has done the 
ill, but an ideal being whom hisim- 
agination prefents to him, and whom 
he purfues through the chamber 
without running againft the furni- 
ture, nor can the perfons whom he 
mects in his way divert him from his 
purluit. 

While his imagination was em- 
ployed on various fubjetts, he heard 
a clock flrike, which repeated at 
every flroke the note of the cuckoo. 
—There are cuckoos here, fard he ; 
and, upon being defired, he imitated 
the fong of that bird immediately. 

When he withes to fee an object, 
he makes an cffurt to lift his eye-lids; 
but they are fo little under bis com- 
mand, that he can hardly raife them 
a line or two, while he draws up his 
eye-brows ; the iris at that time ap- 

: im. When 
pears fixed, and his eye dim. 
any thing is prefented to him, 4 
he is told of it, he always half-opens 
his eyes wigh a degree of difficalty, 
and then fhiits them after he hastaken 
what was offered to him. The 
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The report infers from thefe facts, 
and from many others relative to the 
different fenies, that their functions 
ae not fufpended as to what the 
Sleep-walker withes to fee, that is, 
as to all thofe perceptions which ac- 
cord with the objects about which 
his imagination is occupied ; that he 
may alfo be difpofed to receive thofe 
impreflions, when his imagination 
has no other object atthe time; that 
in order to fee, he is obliged to open 
hiseyes as much as he can, but when 
the impreffion is once made it re- 
mains; that objeéts may ftrike his 
fight without Striking his imagina- 
tion, if it is not intcrcfted in them ; 
and that he is fomctimes informed of 
the prefence of objects without either 
feeing or touching thei. 

Having engaged him to write a 
theme, fay the committee, we faw 
him light a candle, take pen, ink, 
and paper from the drawer of his 
table, and begin to write, while his 
mafter dictated. As he was writing, 
we put a thick paper before his eyes, 
notwithflanding which he continued 
to write and to form his letters very 
diftin@ly ; thewing figns, however, 
that fomething was incommoding 
him, which apparently proceeded 
from the obfiru€tion which the pa- 
per, being held too near his note, 
gave to his refpiration. 

Upon another occafion, the young 
fomnambulift arofe at five o'clock in 
the morning, and took the neceflary 
materials for writing, with his copy- 
book. He meant to have begun at 
the top of a page ; but, finding it al- 
ready written on, he came to the 
blank part of the leaf, and wrote 
fome time from the following words, 
Fiunt ignari pigritia-ils deviennent 
ignorans par la pareje; and, what ts 
remarkable, after feveral lines he per- 
ceived he had forgo. the s in the 
word ignorans, and had put errone- 
oufly a double r in parefz; he then 
gave over writing, to add the s he 
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had forgot, and to erafe the fuperflu- 
ous r. 

Another time he had made, of his 
own accord ‘a piece of writing, in 
order, as he faid, to pleale his mafter. 
It confilted of three kinds of writing, 
text, half texi, and fmall writ; each 
of them performed with the proper 
pen. Ele drew, in the corner of the 
frame paper, the figure of a hat; he 
then afked for a penknife to take out 
a blot of ink, which he had made 
between two letters, and he erafed 
it without injuring them. Laftly, be 
made forne arithmetical calculations 
with great accuracy. 

In orcer to explain fome of the 
faéts obterved by the academicians 
which we have here mentioned, they 
eflablifh two general obfervations, 
which refult from what they have 
faid with refpe€t to the fenfes and 
the dreams of this fleep-walker. 

1. That he is cbliged to open his 
eyes in order to recognize objeéls 
which he wifhes to fee; but the im- 
prcflion once made, although rapid- 
ly, is vivid enough to fuperfede the 
neceflity of his opening them again, 
to view the fame objcéts a-new ; that 
is, the fame objeéls are afterwards 
prefented to his imagination with as 
much force and precifion as if he 
adlually faw them. 

z. That his imagination, thus 
warmedy reprefents to him gbjects, 
and fuch as he figures to himfelf, 
with as much vivacity as if he really 
daw them; and, laftly, that all his 
fen{fes being fubordinate to his ima- 
gination, feem concentrated in the 
object with which it is occupied, 
and have, at that time, no preception 
of any thing but what relates to that 
object. ‘ 

Thefe two caufes united feem to 
them foficient for explaining one of 

the mot fingular faéts that occurred 
to their obfervation, to wit, how 
the young Devaud can write, al- 
though he has his eycs faut, and an 
obftacle 
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obftacle before them. His paper is 
imprinted on his imagination, and 
every letter which he means to write 
is alfo painted there, at the place in 
which it ought to ftand on the pa- 
per, and without being confounded 
with the other letters ; now ic ts clear 
that his hand, which is obedicnt to 
the will of his imagination, will 
trace them on the real paper, in the 
fame order in which they are repre- 
fented on that which is piétured in 
his head. It is thus that he is able 
to write feveral letters, feveral fen- 
tences, and entire pieces of writing ; 
and what feems to confirm the idea, 
that the young Devaud writes ac- 
cording to the paper painted on his 
imagination, is, that a certain flecp- 
walker, who is deferibed in the En- 
cyclopadia, {article Somnambuli/m) 
having written fomething on a pa- 
per, another piece of paper of the 
fame fize was fubtticuced in its ttead, 
which he took for his own, and made 
upon this blank paper the correétions 
he meant to have made on the other 
which had been taken away, precife- 
Jy in the places where they would 
have been. 

It appears from the recital of ano- 
ther fact, that Devaud, intending to 
write at the top of the firit leaf of a 
white paper book, Vewey, le — ttopr 
a inoment as if to recollect the day 
of the moath, left a blank {pace and 
then proceeded to December, 1737; 
after which he atked for an Alma- 
nack: a little bouk, fuch as is given 
to children for a new-year’s-gift, was 
offered to him; he took it, opened 
it, brought it near his eyes, then 
threw it down on the table. An 
Almanack which he knew was thea 
prefented to him ; this was in Ger- 
maa, and of a form fimilar co the 
Almanack of Vevey : he took it, and 
then faid, * What is this they have 
given me; here, there is your Ger- 
man Aimanack.’ Ac laft they gave 
him the Almanack of Berne ; he took 
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this likewife, and went to eXamine 
it at the bottom of am alcove thar 
was perfeclly dark. He was heard 
turning over the leaves, and fayi 
24, then a moment afterwards 
Returning to his place, with the Aj. 
manack open at the month of De. 
cember, he laid it on the table and 
wrote in the {pace which he had left 
blank, the 24th. ‘This fcene hap- 
pened on the 23d; but as he ime- 
gined it to be the 24th, he did noe 
miftake. The following is the ex. 
plication given of this fact by the aa- 
thors of the report. 

The dates 234, 24th and 25th of 
the month of December, had long 
occupied the mind of the young Ds. 
vaud. The 23d and 25th were ho- 
lidays which he expeéted with the 
lunpatience natural to perfons of his 
age, for the arrival of thofe moments 
when their littl: daily labours are 
to be fufpended. ‘The 2th, elpe- 
cially, was the object of his hopes; 
there was to be an illumination in 
the church, which had been defcrib- 
ed to him in a manner that quite 
tranfported him. ‘The 24th was a 
day of labour, which came very dif- 
agreeably between the two happy 
days. It may eafily be conceived, 
how an imagination fo irritable as 
that of the young Devaud, would be 
track with thofe pleafing epochs. 
Accordingly, from the beginning of 
the month, he had been perpetually 
turning over the Almanack of Ve- 
vey. He calculated the days and 
the hours that were to elapfe before 
the arrival of his wifhed-for holidays 5 
he fhewed to his friends and ac- 
quaintance the dates of thole days 
which he expeéted with fo much im- 
patience; every time he took up the 
Almanack, it was only to ‘confult 
the month of December. Wenow 
fee why that date prefented itfelf to 
his mind. Hz was performing 4 
talk, becaufe he imagined the day to 
be the Monday which had fo long 
engrofle 
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engrofied him. It is not furprifing, 
that it fhould have occurred to his 
imagination, and that on opening 
the Almanack in the dark, he might 
have thought he faw this date which 
he was feeking, and that his imagi- 
nation might have reprefented it to 
him, in as lively a manner as if he 
had a€tually feen it. Neither is it 
forprifing, that he fhould have epen- 
ed the Almanack at the month of 
December; the cuflom of perufing 
this month muft have made him find 
jt in the dark by a mere mechanical 
operation. Man never feems to be 
amachine fo much as inthe flate of 
fomnambulifm ; it is then that habit 
comes to fupply thofe of the fenfes 
that cannot be ferviceab!e, and that 
it makes the verfon aé& with as much 
preciGion as if all his fenfes were in 
the utmoft activity. ‘Thefe circum- 
ftances deftroy the idca of there be- 
ing any thing miraculous in the be- 
haviour of young Devaud, with re- 
fpeét to the date and the month that 
he was in queft of ; and the reader, 
who has entered into our explana- 
tions, will not be furprifed at his 
knowing the German Almanack ; 
the touch alone was fu ficient to point 
it out to him; and the proof of this 
is the fhortnefs of the time that it re- 
mained in his hands. 

An experiment was made by 
changing the place of the ink-ftandifh 
during the time that Devaud was 
writing. He had a light befide him, 
and had cegtified himielf of the place 
where his ink-holder was ftanding, 
by means of fight. From that time 
he continued to take ink with pre- 
cifion, without being obliged to o- 
pen his eyes again: but the ink- 
ftandith being removed, he returned 
asafual to the place where he thought 
twas. It muft be obferved, that 
the motion of his hand was rapid till 
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it reached the bzight of the flandifh, 
and then he moved it flowly, till the 
pen gentiy touched the table as he 
was feeking for the ink: he then 
perceived that a trick had been put 
on him, and complained of it; he 
went in fearch of his ink-ftandith 
end put it in its place.” This expe. 
riment was feverel times repeated, 
and always attended with the fame 
circumftances. Does‘not what we 
have here ftated prove, that the 
ftandith, thé paper, the table, &c. are 
painted on his imagination in as live- 
ly amanner as if he really faw them, 
as he fought the real fiandifh in the 
place where bis imagination told him 
it ought tohave been? Doesit not 
prove, that the fame lively imagina- 
tion is the caufe of the moft fingalar 
actions of this Meep-walker? And 
laitly, Does it not prove, that a mere 
glance of his eve is fullicient to make 
his impreflions as lively as durable? 

The committee, updn the whole, 
recommend to fuch as wifh to repeat 
the fame experiments, 1~ To make 
their obfervations on different fleep- 
walkers. 2. To examine often whe- 
ther they can read books that are un- 
Iznown to them, in perfeét darknefs. 
3. To obferve whether they can tell 
the hours on a watch in the dark. 4. 
Toremove, when they write, the ink- 
ftandith from its place, to fee whether 
they will return to the fame place in 
order totake ink. 5. And laftly, to 
take notice whether they walk with 
the fame confidence in a dark and 
unknown place, as in one with which 
they are acquainted. 

They likewife recommend to fuch 
as would confirm or invalidate the 
above obfervations, to make all their 
experiments in the dark ; becanfe it 
has,been hitherto fuppofed, that the 
cves of fleep-walkers are of no ufe to 
them. 
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432 The Sportfman. 


The SPOR TSMAN.—From Gruvitie’s Maxings. 





FJOWEVER inferior naturesrun on, and had you heard the tone, the fents 
down fuperior ones, they never cmphafis, with which he utterdie thoug 
fail paying them the mett fincere, as all, it muft have imprefs’d it hed © 
the moft involuntary homage when- deeply on your mind as it did og till 0 
ever they meet without difguife. mine: his carriage and drefs were with 
What is curiofity? a flrong defire. quite correfpondent to his difcourfe ; my 
of knowing the object that excties it: and I lamented that a figure which contr 
how then do yau reconcile that uni- nature had done fo much for, thould of a 
verfal principle of curiofity with that be thus difgraced by falfe education Fran 
univerfal reception of falfhood in and ill-dire¢ted {pirit; he was light, Fren 
mankind ? admirably fhaped, and made to be Fari 
I hardly know fo melancholy are- genteel; his drefs was adapted tohis able 
flection, asthat parents are neceffari- character, extravagant and minutely ‘dor 
ly the fole directors of the manage- exact to every rule of tafte and ele. ‘nei 
ment of children, whether they have gance, received by the beft jad ‘qu 
or have not, judgment, penetration, in the clafs of men to which he . ban 
or tate, to perform the tafk. long’d, from head to foot, from his in 0 
Haoyk, haoyk, hawrk, hoalow!  {cratch comb’d down to his eyes, to rio’s 

poor Furio was a litle in his beer, his walking fhoe (not pump) with 

and contrary to his cuftom, he ac- one leather for his heei, and nolea- 
cofted us, his left tore finger in his ther tor his toe; he never admitted ( 

left ear, with this{porting, thisdeaf- any, nor did any hints from the re- 
a ening vociferation: generally he is peated knocks he got from intruding heri 
« rather glam, and you fee plainly, ftones, (for the toes were fo round oth 
a for it is plainly to be feen, that the and flat, he got many) induce him tro 
Bi fire and fpirit of his character ies a to alter the fafhion. In his carriage nea 
y little low: Furio profeffes himfelf a he had an agreeable flouch beyond the 
# lover of his own country,a very pa- defcription, a determined merit-con- dif 
it triot; happy turn in ayounggentle- {cious air, and ftood with his long cou 
| | man poflefied of 3000/. per annum! thoes almolt flraight as well as flaton of 
by he thafe are the men todo honour toit. theground, and his right hand throft be} 
i} D—n their bags and folitaries, into his bofum—the elbow a little the 
ihe fays Furio, d——n their operas, their rounded—within two buttons of the At 
tl fuppers and their {peeches and ftuff, top of his wailtcoat, (I mean the cag 
u there’s no tafte, no honeily in any of upser, for he always wears four,) in 
he them ; they have no foul, by g—d, which was only button’d down to the “ 

i they have no foul! what has a man lait two buttons, for that alfo is the t 
ti of fortune and tafle tado with any e/-air ; his talk was generally laco- “ 
nb thing but a pack of fox-hounds, weil nick, yet fturdy; but the chief ex- n 
man’dand well hors’, and famething prefflon of eloquence lay im @ pect ot 
in a good qualification upva which _ liar itile of {pitting, occafion’d by the ; 
he can fport two or three cool hun-  beit pig-tail’d quid in the three king- _ 
dreds? D me thisis living, and doms. Alas! poor human nature! - 
like a gentleman, d——=n al! their how has all the fpirit of thy compo = 
French nonfenfe fay f, by gd fition been perverted! what an exi- of 
there isnot one of them knowsahoric berance of fire, life, perhaps tafte o 
rom agelding, or whetherheistour- and merit, hadit been rightly direét- " 
teen, fifteen or fixteen hands high; ed! I fell into many refleétions om ol 
eld England fay 1. Thus Furio ran human nature, on the force of edt : 
cation, 
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euidn, on the negligence of pa- that they could not fail pinching and 




















































e, gentsand educators, and retir’d; nor fqueezing his toes all together; he 
dae thought I more of Furios when I rav’d about clear fauces, Entrees, En- 
t very hed once got him out of my head, ftremets, Dejferts, what not} every 
id on dil the next year a character | met third word was French, Ecorché in- 
Were with accidentally, recall’d him t6 ceed fometimes, but the aim was 
wurle ; my mind, by om oppufition and always perfedt; if ris — in his 
which contrattof it. It wasayoung man way heiook case it fhould be broaa- a! 
hould of a pretty figure jolt landed trom cr than the ftrongeft affeQtation in a if 
ation France, and to all appearance a Frenchman would have made it, jen a 
light, French coxcomb, the very reverfe of _/ués bienF AAwCuE 5 no trues Seaich. ; i 
to be Fario; he held forth on the intoler- man as far as heart and inclination " 
to his thle rufticity of the Englifh, < they could go; every common-place re- ‘i 
utely ‘don’t know how to live, they can mark againtt his country was run tea) 
ele- ‘neither walk, fit, nor fland, ah! over, and none was fo odious: eh, a 
dges ‘quelle difgrace! how coiffeed! how thinks I, weve Furio here—his friend 4 i 
be. chauffied (? and indeed his thoes were comes in and accofts him, with my ba | 
» his in one re{pect tne very reverfeof Fu- dear Will Furio! I flarted, fared, a 
|, to rio’s, for they were {fo very } qned wondered, if Was he, it was Furio. yin 
with a asesiiee mi! 
lea The Pyaengan Hermits: 4 Tare. ByM. Dixmerie, if ; 
tted N the mountains that feparate One day when this youth was ab. i { 
Tee Spain from France lived two fent, the Spaniard came to vifit his tal j 
ling hermits, the one a Frenchman the brother hermit. ¢ ‘The vile habit, faid "i Hy 
und other a Spaniard, at a little diflance lie, that covers you, cannot conceal é| if 
im from cach other. Their age was from me that you were not born to be ele 
age neatly equal, and both were young; thus clothed, thus lodged, thus fed : i .f 
ond their figure was noble,even underthe In a word, that fomething fingular in i 
on. difgvile of their coarfe habit,andtheir your hiflery has obliged you to re- t t 
ng condu& was perfeétly oppofite to that nouwnce the world, for thefe inhofpit- nay 
‘on of ordinary hermits. They neither able mountains: and undoubtedly | 
uft begged, nor received gifts or vifits; they muft have been very cruel, or Nt 
tle they could read, and they had books. very extracrdinary accidents, that uf 
the At firft they were anxious to fhun could drive you to fuch a refolution.’ al 
he tach other, but jomething congenial —*‘Oh! as for that, replied the other, | 
r,) in their minds and their ficuations I am more than jaftified. But what es 
he foon drew them together; in fhort, ftrange and difaftrous adventures have | a 
he they were neighbours without being forced you to adopt a refolution fo Neh 
0 tnemies,acircumitance rather ftrange fimilar to mine ?” ’ | F 
X- a of this, as well as of every ‘Iris cy faid wn me ion 
U- t kind. withed to be communicative, and who ear | 
he The French hermit had acompa- {aw no danger in being fo, that I was ryt 
g- bion whofe care he could not fefi- not bornto be thus muffled ina gown, fl 
of ciently applaud. ‘This difciple was to feed on roots and flcepon the ftraw. ) 
O- a model oF attachment, of zeal and Ir is likewif urue that I mitigate in t 
a- of adtivity. Tho’ hardly fifteen years fecret this apparent auflerity. Buta | 
te of age, no hardfhip could difcourage, Joad of difgrace and of faults have ft 
t- noduty fatigue him. All the graces made this condition neceffary.’— 
on of beauty and youth were difplayed * Your misfortunes, faid the other, 
- in his countenance, and he feemed cannot be equal to mine. — You will 1 
Dy the god of Jove in @ifguife. judge, faid the Spaniard. In the firft t 
Vou. IIT. No. 7, G piace, i , 
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place, I am married.’—< So am I,” 
replied the French hermit.— I love 
my wife and fie avoids me,” faid the 
firft.—* I fhun mine and fhe loves me,’ 
{aid the cther.——* I accomplifhed my 
marriage by a trick.’——* A trick was 
made ule of to force me to mine.’ — 
‘This, faid the Spanith hermit, is 
indeed a fingularcontraft; but Jet us 
fee how far it will go. I wiil begin, 
perfvaded that you will imitate my 
tranknefs and fincerity. 

‘In me you fee the Count d’Oli- 
vier. My family is ancient and illuf- 
trious, my fortune confiderable. I 
ferved my king with zeal and with 
fucce/s in the warof Italy. There I 
formed an intimacy with the Count 
de Cusnces, a man noble by birth, 
and opulenc in fortune ; acvant 


* 
ia 


ges 
which promifed him another itil! 
more worthy of envy. Athis return 
he was to marry Donna Leonora, one 
of the fineft women in Spain, but at 
the fame time one of the proudelt. [| 
knew her only by name, nor was I 
better knowntoher, An hereditary 
enmity fubfifted between our faini- 
lies, which had been abfurdly perpe- 
tuated for generations, Iwas far from 
adopting this unjullifiable hatred. I 
even cxperienced at the fight of a 
portrait of Leonora very diiferent 
fentiments. ler family had fent it 
tothe Count fer his confolation, till 
hecould;. ae pofleffion of the original. 
He ‘cenied, however, not fo much 
ftruck with it as I was. Far from 
being enchanted with the happinefs 
that awaited him, he became thought- 
fuland melancholy. He replied with 
embarraffment to the queftions that 
were put to him on his future mar- 
riage, and gave me room to fuppofe 
that he confented to it with relu&- 
ance, a circumftance that filled me 
with aftonifhment. 

The war was carried on with vio- 
}snce, and rencounters were fre 


. vent 
and bloody. The Res ae one 


est eg 
day were difpatched on a fecret ex- 
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pedition. He fell into an. amb 
icade, and was furrounded bya 
more numerous than his own, [| 
rived in time to difengage hit, by’ 
he had been already wounded, and 
vas lying on the ground withost 
fenfe, ready to be trampled unde 
the feetof thecnemy. I made hin 
be carried off while I oppofed the 
Germans, who had been reinforced, 
After an obflinate conflié, vidlory 
Ceclared for us. A foldier of my 
troop prefented me with the i 
of Leonora, which he took from 
one of the enemy who had rifled the 
Count. The condition to which 
this lait was reduced, and efpecially 
the defire of poflefling the portrait, 
made me with to delay its reftitution, 
I accordingly detained it. The in- 
dulgent law of gallantry cafily tole. 
rates fuch fort of larceny. I even 
confidered my felf entitled to become 
the heir of the Count in this refpeé, 
if he did not recover of his wounds. 

He was {till in a dangerous condi- 
tion, when a fudden peace feparated 
the armies and recalled me to Spain. 
I repaired to Saville, where Leonora 
lived. I faw her without letting my- 
felf be known, or noticed by her. 
She feemed to me fill more beautiful 
than her portrait, and I became def- 
perately in Jove with her: but at the 
fame time, I trembled at the obftacles 
which the mutual antipathy of our 
families would throw in the way of 
my love. 

I attempted fome means of recon- 
ciliation, but all were in vain. In 
this interval, the Count de Cuences, 
cured of his wounds, was named Go- 
vernor of Oran, a city of Africa, for 
which he fet out from Italy. 
governor of this place cannot ablent 
himfelf on any pretext.’ The pot is 
but an honourable prifon, and the 
new governor confidered that Donoa 
Leonora would be an excellent ante 
dute againft the lonelinefs of = 
prifon, He judged well, but he 
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hie meafures ill. Not being able to 
aft by himfelf, be chofe for his deputy 
one of his principal domeftics, an 
African by birth, and one a thoufand 
jimes more felfifh than that circum- 
flance fuppofes. 1 had been of fer- 
vice to him in Italy, and chance threw 
me in his way as he landed at Cadiz. 
He informed me of the objec of his 
mifion; he came, he faid, in the 
game of his mafter todemand Donna 
Leonora of her parents. ‘The news 
made me turn pale, and the African 
obferved it. He put various queftions 
tome, tending at once to fhew his 
own zeal, and to read my heart. | 
trufted him with my fecret, and con- 
felled to him that my ccath was cer- 
tain if anothef obtained poff:flion of 
Donna Leonora. 

The African appeared thoughtful 
for an inflant, then faid, that he had 
afecret for preferving my life, which, 
however, might hazard his own, and 
might ruin his fortune paft refource. 
J offered him my protection, and a 
reward proportioned to the greatnefs 
of his fervice. Idid not forefee that 
he could be of further ufe to me than 
by preventing the intended marriage 
from fucceeding, and even this was a 
greatdeal. But the African’s f{chemes 
were deeper laid. He propofed that 
I thould fubflitute my felf in the room 
of his mafter, an expedient, as he 
thought, eafy and exculable. It ap- 
peared to me however very difficult 
and difhonourable, tho’ the only one 
I could think of. What will not 
impetuous Joye attempt, when it wants 
the ordinary means of attaining its 
end, and when the oppofite courfe 
enfures it of fuccefs ?—The agent of 
the Count was furnifhed with the 
cleareft and movt authentic creden- 
tials, fo that it was impoflible to doubt 
the truth of his mifion. ‘This was 
not all, the Count had written that 
he would come and eficétuate in per- 
fon what he folicited Ly his mefien- 
ger. My rival was about tea vears 
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older than I was, but the difference 
in Our appearance was ngt very re- 
markzble. There was belts in our 
fhape and features a refemblance fit- 
ted to miflead thofe not much accuf- 
tomed to fee either of us; dn@ the 
Count having been abfent from Se- 
ville for twenty years, was totally un- 
known to Donna Leonora and her 
friends. 1 was feduced by the con- 
currence of fo many favourable cir- 
cumiflances, and it was agreed that 
the African fhould formally make 
the demand in the name cf the go- 
vernor, and fubflitute.my portrait for 
his ; and in order to favour the illu- 
fion, | gave him that of Donna Leo- 
nora, which belonged to the Count. 
What we expeéted camé té pats. The 
propofition of the governor of Oran 
was approved by the relations of the 
lady, and, what I had not cared ta 


hope for, my figure was rot difa-* 


greeable to that proud beauty. You 
may eafily imagine that the Count’s 
agent wrote to him in a ftile fited to 
chain him more clofcly than ever to 
his rock. But while this riéel, de- 
ceived by the letter, confidered his 
application in this cafe as defperate, 
I boldly reaped the fruits of it. 

After a teafonable interval I pre- 
fented myfelf under the name of the 
Count, accompanied by fome friends 
who approved and feconded my thia- 
tagem. arrived in the evening, and 
the cerernony was not even deferred 
till the morning. J juitified this pre- 
cipitation by the abiolute necefliity of 
my immediate return to Africa, and 
the danger of my being difcovered 
in Spain. We repaired without delay 
to the port of Cadiz, where a veel 
lay ready toreceive us. Anold aunt 
of Donna Leonora’s, by whom fhe, 
had been educated, propofed to ac- 
company us; this] coula not oppofe, 
though J confented to it with regiet. 
Donna Padilla was doubly to be 
dreaded, on account of the heredi- 
cary hatced 1 have Spoken! of, and 
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becaufe my father had retufed to ter- 
minate that hatred by efpouling her ; 
a kind offffhjury few women can for- 
give, and which Donna Padilla had 
in perpetual remembrance. Ac- 
cordingly we embarked; the pilot 
had his cue, and. the Straights of 
Gibraltar, through which we palled, 
contributed to impofe on the old 
wunt, who piqued herle!f on under- 
flanding the chart. My young {poule 
and I were alone in the cabin, and 
fhe neither perceived nor afked a 
word about the courfe we were ftcer- 
ing. We continued thus to coaft at 
a diltance the Spanith main, which 
we perfuaded the aunt was the coatt 
of Africa, and arrived at Alicant, 
the feat, as we told the women,, of 
my government. It wasalmoft night, 
which aided theillufion. 1 had pre- 
vioufly difpatched my orders by land, 
and a carriage awaited us on the 
fhore. I paifed through the town 
with my two companions, and eon- 
duéted them immediately to a caftle 
that belongs to mea few leagues dif- 
tant. I would fill have diflembled, 
at leaft for a few days; but the ful- 
picions of both became fo evident, 
that I was at laft obliged to explain. 
I confefled to them, that I was nei- 
ther the Count de Cucnces nor the 
governor of Oran; but I afJured 
them, that my name was as honour- 
able as his; that my fortane was as 
confiderable, and my love incompa- 
Panny greater. 

* And how did they receive your 
confeiion ?’ interrupted the French 
Hermit.—* With the greateft indig- 
nation,’ faid the Spaniard ; © but 
why do you ak ?’—* Becaufe,’ re- 
plied the other, ‘I once experienc - 
¢d a fimilar ccafeflion, and certain- 
ly received, ic with fill greater indig- 
nation,——But proceed,’ 

I cannot exprefs to you the con- 
fternation into which my difcourfe 
threw the aunt and her niece, Hi- 
theste Donoa Leonora had lavithed 
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upon me the moft unequivocal marly 
of tendernefs and love, What was 
my gricf, when I found her 
prove highly of my Aratagem! | 
tefted that it had been folely inf 
by my love, and by theim il} 
of obtaining her otherwife: that | 
had rank and diftinétion to bettow on 
her, and that 1 was ready to repair 
every thing that feemed irregular or 
informal in the proceeding, If 

I {aw Leonora beginning to telent, 
but the old aunt was implacable, and 
the afcendant fhe had over her niece 
was fuperior to that which I hadggin. 
ed. I continued, however, to behave 
to them with all imaginable refpedt. 
They had every thing they could with 
for except the liberty of leaving me, 
and of informing their friends of their 
captivity. ‘Their relations, indeed, 
believed them in Africa, but the go- , 
vernor of Oran was not long in un- 
deceivingth:m. Impatient at receiv 
ing no news of his deputy, he dif- 
patched a fecond, who ferved him 
more faithfully, probably becauie he 
had not the fame opportunity of be- 
traying him. ‘I'he Count, by bis 
means, learnt a part of what had hap- 
pened, and imagined the reft. You 
may judge of his rage. What com- 
pleated his defpair was the impofh- 
bility of leaving, without difhonour, 
the poft that was afligned to him. 
He preferred at laft, however, his 
revenge to his fortune ; he afked leave 
to refign, and obtained it, and in- 
fiantly fet off for Seville, to verily 
the report of his new, and the per- 
fidy ot his old agent. 

There he was informed, thata 
pretended governor of Oran 
married, and confequently carried 
the lady be had courted. Itremato 
for him to difcover who this ravither 
was, what rout he had taken, and 
what retreat he had chofen. Perhaps 
he did not hope to make thefe difco- 
veries foon : but chance favoured bim 
beyond his hopes. 
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been aboard our thip ppenee to 
come to Seville, where, hearing of 
rape of Donna Leonora, he de- 
that he had affifted in condut- 
her to Alicant. ‘The Count, at 
this news, confulted nothing but his 
: he flew by land to Alicant, 
where the firft objeét he met was his 
treacherous African. ‘Thy death is 
certain and immediate, faid theCount, 
jf thou doit not inform me of thy 
infamous proceedings, and introduce 
metothy accomplice. ‘The African, 
half dead with fear, named me to 
his mafter, who was confounded to 
find in me the perfon he fought ; but 
he became ftill the more enraged. 
He perfifted in being introduced to 
me, and I acknowledge, that my a- 
ftonifhment and confufion at his ap- 
pearance were extreme. Don Fer- 
dinand, faid he, you fee the man you 
have molt grofsly injured. Perhaps 
Towe you my life: but you have 
robbed me of my honour, and the 
return is unequal. I have ventured 
toenter your houfe without fecond, 
end without miltruft; I might have 
had recourfe to the flower though 
furer punifhment of the law: but 
men like us ought to do themfelves 
jeftice, and you will choofe without 
delay the time and the place. 


You have but too good a right,’ 


faid I, to the fatisfa€tion you require ; 
and, befides, it is all that is now in 
my power, or in my inclination to 
perform ; for furely you do not hope 
that I will ever yield up Leonora. I 
carried off from you an objeét which 
you loved but ip idea, I in truth and 
inreality. I borrowed your name 
to obtain my purpofe, not that I had 
reafon to blufh for my own, or that 
it Was not equal to yours in ferme ; 
bat I had to cope with a hatred un- 
jul and inveterate. By this means 
I fucceeded. It is a ftratagem prac- 
tifed in war, and that may be tole- 
rated inlove. At any rate, your re- 
fentment is jult, and I am ready to 
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follow you. 1 exhorted him howe- 
ver to take fome refrefiment and a 
little repofe, but he was dif to every 
thing but the voice of his revenge. 
We retired to a fhort diflance from 
the caltle, and began to engag@ with 
the greateft keennels. I was not ig- 
norant of the man I had to deal with, 
and I mult confefs that I did not 
fight without remorfe. He had 
wounded ime before I had touched 
him. I redoubled my efforts, and 
wounded him in my torn; and after 
a molt obftinate conteft my opponent 
fell, faint with the lofs of blood. I 
could not allow myfelf to diferm fo 
brave a man; but went away in 
fearch of the {peedieth aflittance. I 
procured a fargeon, who, in the fir 
place, would have drefled my own 
wounds, but I conducted him flraight 
to the Count, who had now loft all 
fenfe. His wounds were confidera- 
ble, but the furgeon was of opinion 
they were not mortal. After having 
been dreiled on the {pot we convey- 
ed him to che caftle, and I retired, 
as much not to mortify him by my 
prefence, as to procure {ome afiittance 
to mylfelf. 

When he came to himfelf, the 
Count enquired where he was? my 
fervants, by my orders, informed him 
that he was ina place of quietnefs 
and fecurity, and exhorted him to be 
anxious abovt nothing but his reco- 
very. He was attended with the 
greatell folicitude, and I was careful 
not to offend hum by my appearance, 
Attonifhed, however, to fee nobody 
but domettics, he repeated his quef- 
tions, and the anfwers of my people 
being always nearly the fame, he 
began to fufpeét that he was in my 
houfe, Whi, faid he, does the man 
who behaves thus gencroufly to me 
imagine that | am lefs generous than 
he? This difcourfe having been re- 
ported to mc, I defired the Count 
to be told, that a pretty confiderable 
wonnd had hitherto confined me to 
my 
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my chamber, but I hoped foon to moment you mentioned Your nate. 


enquire after his health if perfon. 

It is noWtime to retarn to ‘Donna 
Leonora. She, with her aunt, ftill 
remained in the cattle, but the part 
they Occupied had nocommunication 
with the relt. It would have been 
of importance to me, to have inter- 
rupted all infercourle between tiem. 
My love and refpeét might have fof- 
tened Leonora, whom the counfels 
of her aunt ftill inflamed more and 
more. A young perioncafily forgives 
the faults committed by love; but 
no woman of any age can ever forget 
ah injury originating in contempt or 
indifference ; according!v Donna Pa- 
dilla would willingly have revenged 
the offence of my father cn al! his 
pofterity. 

Thele two ladies had feen, from 
the windows of their apartment,what 
had pafled in my combat with the 
Count, and in confequence of it. 
They were ignorant of the name of 
my adverfary, and I had never re- 
fie&ted that they might obterve us. 
I am fure that the wifhes of Donna 
Padilla were again me, but what 
diftrefies me more, is my ignorance 
of the fentiments of her niece upon 


_— 


This combat, 
however, was an enigma for both. 
It was probably to folve it, or at leatt 
to verify their fufpicionson the head, 
that Donna Padilla defired an inter- 
view with me. She did not know 
that lL had been wounded, and I did 
not tnform her. She was only told, 
that a fudden indifpofition prevented 
me from waiting on her; byt that I 
Jeft hef at liberty to anticipate my 
viit, which fhe accordingly did. | 
could perceive, neither on her face nor 
in her difeourte, any token of hatred. 
She diffembled fo well, that t ima- 
gined time and refle€tion had pro- 
duced achange in her difpofition. 
I confels, faid the, in a tone of the 
greatelt fincerity, that hereditary ani- 
molity prejudiced me againft you the 


But now I am fenfible of the injuftice 
of that animofisy, and what is done 
cannot be undone. I hope, in rime, 
to bring my niece to the fame fenti. 

ments, in imitation of my example, 
Love is always credulous. ‘Ff fuf. 
pected no artifice in this difcourie, ] 
{wore eternal gratitude to Donna Pa. 
dilla. In {pite of the weaknefs of my 
@padition I wanted to vifit Leonora, 
to renew the promife of effedtual re. 
paration, a promife fo often renewed 

in vain; but Donna Padilla o 

it, taking upon herfelf the care of re. 
moving every difficulty, and the left 
me exu!ting with hope, and with joy. 
The following day compleated my 
felicity. I faw the aunt and her niece 
enter my chamber. I thought I per- 
ceived in the eyes of this laf mors 
than the former had made me hope. 
Hitherto they had enjoyed perfeé 
freedom, as well as their attendants. 
It is true, the difappearance of one 
of their domeftics gave me fome in- 
quictude ; but their appareng frank- 
nefs made me eafy. I carried my 
confidence fo far, as to inform them 
that my adverfary was in the caflle, 
and that the very firlt opportunity 
they fhould be at liberty to talk with 
him. The fear of retarding hiscon- 
valefcence did not permit me to name 
an early day; befides, that it was 
neceflary I fhould myfelf have a pre- 
vious interview with him. This he 
was the firlt to defire, and I accepted 
the invitation. © There can now no 
longer, faid he, be any rivalfhip be- 
tween us. Your arm has been fuc- 
cefsful, and your behaviour has dif- 
armed me: enjoy in {ecurity the trea- 
fure you fo weil can defend.’ Brave 
Count, faid I, your generofity 1s til! 
more confpicuous than yourcourage- 
He afked me if he could not be per- 
mitted, for once, ta enjoy the fight 
of Donna Leonora? | inftantly can- 
fented, perfuaded that his former 
pretenfions could no longer TT 
exis. 
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exit, Iknew alfo, that’ Donna Pa- 
dilia was as anxious for this interview 
w he was, and accordingly the did 
nof'make us wait long. She came, 
secompanied with her niece. 

Our fituation was new and deli- 
cate. I examined in filence the Count 
and Leonora. Her beauty is fuch, 
that I was not furprifed to fee him 
on the point of becoming again my 
tival. “He was ftruck dumb when 
fhe appeared, but in her I perceived 
no vifible emotion. . 

I own, there efcaped from the 
Coant nothing that indicated either 
hope or defire on his part. But it 
would have been barbarous to expect 
that he fhould refrain from the Jan- 
guage of regret. He had, however, 
the power of confining himfelf to 
fuch expreffions as politencfs feemed 
to prefcribe ; but he was lefs referved 
in the converfation we afterwards 
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had alone. He confeffed to me, that 
it would be impoflible for him to 
yield Donna Leonora, if fhe could 
{till be an object of difpute. He 
made me another confeffion, that I 
did not expeét. He told me that, 
in depriving him of Leonora, I had 
faved him from perjury ; that he had 
a fecret connection in France, and 
that this accident, joined with his 
own remorfe, had determined him 
to fulfil his firlt vows. Inthe mean 
time, he offered to mediate in my 
behalf with the aunt and her nicce. 
He informed me,that the latter would 
foon be reconciled, if the former 
could be foftened. I conjured him 
to ule hisutmoft endeavours with her. 
His wounds were almoft cured, and 
his zeal for ray intereft feemed to, ine 
creafeevery hour. But the hatred of 
Donna Padilla coni:..ued the fames 
(To be concluded next month. ) 
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SILENCE. 


' AY flow retreats on 


owery wing, 


And Evening climbs the eattsra flies, 
‘The hovering vapours round the fhores arife, 
Or to the tall rock’s frowzy fummit cling : 
The hum of bufy care is done, 
A welcome re(pite twilight brings ; 


g And in the ear of Labour’s fon, 


The lulling fong of Quiet fings. 
All, all is ftill and peaceful as the grave, 
Save where the DeLaware’s diftant billows roar, 
When driven by rufhing gales, the yielding wave 
Throws its white waters on the echoing fhore. 


Hark !—the fhrill 
Breaks the cumb 


wail with deep {woln note 
ce of the fcene; 


The 7 breezes fullen round it float, 


Fold their 


oft wings, and fink to reft again. 


Hail, lonely hour !—enchanting Silence hail ! 
When no introfive found thy realm invades, , ' 


When fervent thought can pierce Night's clofef veil, 
And rife exulting o’er furrouncing thaces; 
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Philadelphia, June 3, 1792. ELLA. 
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Say, will Day’s glories with thy clouds compare, 
Wi cre" boifterous Tunjule rolls his thundering car ? 
Or, can Apo .o’s blazing beams diffufe 
O’er the fad heart, furcharg’d with grief, 
So kind a balm—fo fweet relief, 
As thy folt winds and od’rous dews? 
Ah! weil chy power I know, while wandering here, 
Far, very far from afl my heart holds dear; 
Where, while remembrance brings their image near, 
Down my pale check tear follows tear ; 
And the big figh, in vain fappreft, 
Urges a paflaye from a {welling breaft: 
Yet do 1 know thy foothing power e’en here, 
Though far—ah me, how far from all my heart holdsdear! 


a ———— ———— 
fo. CARO L3R S 
ND are we then, my dear, my fifter friend, 
' By kindsed fate to kindred woes aflign’d ? 
And do the lighs which {till my bofom rend, 
In thy fott breaft their fad refponfes find ? 


Ah tell me! wherefore bafl thou thus conceal’d 
The keen, the painful throbbings of thy heart ; 
Nor erfl to Erueninpe thy griefs reveal’d, , 
That anxious Friendfhip might have borne a part? 
For oh! ’tis pure, ‘tis exquifite delight, 
‘lo whifper comfort to the drooping foul, 
And fcatter ’midh Diftraétion’s blackett night, 
Some rays of Reafon to illume the whole. 
But ah! my friend, can fhe whofe aching brealt 
Feels ev'ry cruel pang which tortures thine, 
Speak the ‘* wild paflions” of thy foul to reft, 
And bid Defpair her iron rod refign? 
Yes, Carnoxine-—like thee I’ve bid farewell 
To all the bleffings heaw’nly Peace beftows ; 
And fure thefe ceafclefs fighs too plainly tell 
The fatal fource whence all my forrow flows. hs 
For manly grace, and Truth’s refiftlefs charm, 
Which in Myrtitxo’s matchlefs form combine, 
The coldeft heart with admiration warm, 
But raile a nobler paffion far in mine. 
For him, when wearied nature fecks repole, 
I pafs the night in unavailing teargy 
Sigh in fad anguith o’er my bleeding woes, 
Whillt not one blifsful beam of hope appears. 
Oh! could | boafl my Carnouina’s grace— 
_.titt lovely form—her foul-betwitching air—- 
I en j ely, happ efi of the temale race, 
be bid a long adieu to ev'ry care 









LA. 





Then would Myrtizto feel an equal flame, 
Nor combat charms which ew’ry heart fubdue ; 
His friendfhip heighten to a dearer name, 
And be to Etuexinpa’s paflion true.— 


nana ea - 


4 REFLECTION. 


HRO’ the dark foreft—o’er the barb’rous coaft, 
The favage roves; nor mourns the defert gloom ; 
His withes point not to a gentler home; 
Nor pants his heart for joys he ne’er has Juit. 
But the fad exile from fome happier fhore, 
Where Science, Elegance, and Pleafure reign, 
Doom’d to revifit the lov’d {cene no more, 
Feels, from remember'd blifs, redoubled pzin : 
O’er the wide ocean turns a tearful eye, 
And tow’rd his native land breathes many a hopelefs figh. 


The breaft, unconfcious of the facred pow’r 
Of focial pleafure, thus unmov’d remains : 
Thus {pends without regret the lonely hour; 
Nor of the pain of folitude complains, 
But oh! what pangs muit rend Ais tortur’d heart, 
‘What poignant anguifh mult Ais bofom fill, 
NVho * tremblingly ahve” vo ev'ry thrill 
Of fympathetic joy, is fore’d to part 
From Friendthip, Love, and all his foul holds hear, 
To burft the tender tie, and fhed the parting tear !—— 
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The VILLAGE FUNERAL. 


HE Curfew tolls from yonder village fite, 
Far o’er the plain the bierlefs corfe appears ; 
Dark Ev’ning theds the mifty airs of Night, 
And weeping Friendfhip melts in filent tears. 


The cheerlefs crowd affemble from the fields, 
And gaze intent upon the mourning train ; 
To folemn filence ev’ry rultic yields, 
And awful thoughts engrofs th’ unletter’d brain. 





= 


Not as in cities, where a numerous throng 
Pay their laft sirk, « to departed worth ; 
Where fable fhroud, dnd pall, and fcarfs belong, 
And gilded plates to dignify each birth. 


No pomp is feen to ftalk amid: the train, 
o bright efcatcheons mark the coffin lid, 
No decorations here—all truly plain— 
For rural fenfe had ev'ry pomp forbid. 
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Original and Selefted Poetry. 
The village parfon flowly fheps before, 

Two Sapleg rebatives—ttwo friend: behind | 
No fen’ral train of days of ancient yore, 

Eve yet amprefs’d fo forrowful a mind. 


Solemn and flow now moves the corfe along, 4 
And gains the venerable houfe of prayer ; 






Where village nymphs.and fwains.in concourfe throng, Sire 
To mourn loft worth, and fhed a tribute there. * 
The Curfew tollsafar the awful knell 1 love 
Bears the fad tidings to the country round ; The 
Loud fhrieks the ow]—fhrill chirps the whipperwell, Ai 
While profpeéts darken at the difmal found. 
The hallow’d earth receives the cold remains, And 
With hollow voice the parfon flow proceeds ; ews 
From fighs and tears fcarce he himfelf refrains, Sill 
And ev’ry heart the awful leffon heeds. Wi 
Here ends th’ obfequious rite, and homeward bends A 
With forrowing fleps, each weeping friend his way ; 
While dark’ning Night her folemn filence lends, And 
And cafts a gloom o’er ev’ry cheering ray. Frot 
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Th SOLITARY. 


HRO?’ the glooms of Diftrefs muft I wander alone? 
Alone muft I roam thro’ Life’s afperous maze? 
Does Barth no fuch product as Permanence own? 
Ah! is there no Friend/bip that never decays ? 


« Ah! no, haplefs Cuara, (Experience replies) 
«« Ne’er feek for a flood without bottom or fhore ; 
“ The Friendjhips that blefs thee decay as they rife; 
The place that once knew them, foon knows them no more. 
Now-York, June 27, 179%. CLARA. 
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For her | breathe the joyful d ' 
For her thro’ nature’s wilds I diy, Ah ! gracelefs wretch ! to difobeys 


Sweep, {weep the lute’s enchanting Still, ftill, ye gods, the bleflings fend! 





And all thy {weets lov’d lux’ry bring! Indeed my heart is free. 
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The ALLEGRO, From Grewvilles Maxims. 


ES, to the fages be it told, The heav’nly mandate ftill prevail, 
oe However great, or wife, or old, And let each unwife wretch bewail, 
Fair pleafure’s my purfuir ; The dire, neglefted day. 


And cull the flow’ And devious quit the flow’ry ¥4)» 
pie ries oc poy And flight the gods decree! 


firing, If-e’er my guilty hands offend, 


* T” enjoy is to obey ;” In 
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pleafure’s ray foe nature thine, reheat the cing sein 


dull, alas! at wifdom's thrine ! 


«Tis folly to be wiles Each grace thal! till be faithful found, 
Collafive term, poor —- pretence, At your adamirer’s beast, 
ioyment fure is real fenie Avera ys ' 
philofophic eyes. The sb rdary the _ iS am 
{Jove the carol of the hound, That dupery of fenfe: 
Baraptur’d on the living ground I ne'er refute the proffer’d joy, 
In dathing ecflacy 3 With ev'ry good—that can annoy—- 


[love che aukward courfer’s ftride, Mokt ecafily dilpenfe, 
The courfer that has been wedl-try’d, 9 catch each rapture as it flies, 
And with him eager fly. Each happy lofs a gain fupplice, 
n: 


And fill follows 


And yes, I love, ye {neering wile-— "Phe file of beauty gilds my day, 


Fair honour, {purning {till at lies, Regardlefs of her frowns | ftray ;—~ 
As courting liberty ; 


Still hand in hand great nature goes, 
With joys to honour never foes, But let me not for idle rhime, : 
And all thofe joys are free. Negleét, ungrateful, good old time; 


Thus through my hours I run ! 


Dear watch! thou art obey’d. 


And welcome thrice to Britifh land, ”T'wasthus the man of pleafure {poke, 
From Italy’s voluptuous ftrand, His jovial ftep then carelefs rook. 


A, Ye deftin’d men of art; To Calia-or her maid. 


A. 


il, 
vail, 


Y» 
ay, 


end! 





a ———— 
The PEASANT of the ALPS. From Celeftina. 


HERE cliffs arife, by Winter crown’d, 
And through dark groves of pine around, 
Down the deep chafms the fnow-fed torrents foam ; 
Within fome hollow, fheltered from the ftorms, 
The peafant of the Alps his cottage forms, 
And builds his humble, happy home. 


Unenvied is the rich domain ; 
That, far beneath him on the plain, 

Waves its wide harvefts, and its olive groves. 
More dear to him his hut, with plantain thatch’d, 
Where long his unambitious heart attach’d, 

Finds all he withes, all he loves. 


There dwells the miftrefs of his heart, 
And love, who teaches every art, 

Has bid him drofi the fpot with fondeft care j 
When borrowing from the vale its fertile foil, 
He cWmbs the precipice with patient toil, 

To plant her favorite flow’rets there, 


With native fhrubs, an hardy race, 
There the green myrtle finds a place, 
And rofes there, their dewy leaves decline ; 
While from the craggs abrupt and tangled fteept, 

With bloom and fruit the Alpine berry peeps 
And blufhing, mingles with the vine. 



















































Selefed Poetry. 
His garden’s fimple produce ftor’d, 
Prepar’d for him by hands ador’d, 
Is all the little luxury he knows ; | 
And by the fame dear hands are foftly fpread, 
The chamois’ velvet {poil that forms the bed, 
Where in her arms he finds repofe. 


But abfent from the calm abode, 
Dark thonder gathers round his road, 
Wild raves the wind, the arrowy lightnings flath, 
Returning quick the murmuring rocks among, 
His faint heart trembling as he winds along ; 
Alarm’d, he liftensto the crafh! 


Of rifted ice Oh, man of woe! | 

O’er his dear cot—~a mais of {now, 
By the ftorm fever’d from the cliff above, 

Has fall’n—~and buried in its marble breaft, 

All that, for him,—loft wretch—the world poffeft, 
His home, his happinefs, his love! 


Aghaft the heart-ftruck mourner ftands, 
Glaz’d are his eyes—convuls’d his hands, 


O’erwhelming anguifh checks his labouring breath ; 


Crufh’d by defpair’s intolerable weight, 
Frantic he feeks the mountain’s giddich height, 
And headlong feeks relief in death. 


A fate too fimilar is mine, 
Ba I—in lingering pain repine, 
And ftill my loft felicity deplore ; 
Cold; cold to me is that dear breaft become, 
Where this poor heart had fondly fix’d its home, 
And love, and happinefs, are mine no more. 





i 


The FUTILITY of HAPPINESS. 
\ HAT time the bright, and liquid dew, 


Embath’d with gems the velvet role ; 
What time the twittering birds withdrew, 
To tafte the blefling of repofe :~~ 
The full orb’d moon, in fheets of light, 
Spread far, and wide, her argent rays j;— 


The pearls, upon the green-{ward fown, were bright— 


And planith’d was the river’s winding maze. 


But foona black, and envious cloud, 

With mourning wrapt the cheerful (cene,— 
The awful thunders peal'd aloud, 

The light’nings blafted every green. 


Thus, for an hour, may fortune chace 
Far from the bofom every care 

We dream of blifethat blifs embrace, 
But, waking, only clafp defpair. 
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ROME, April 24. 

N the vicinity of Frefcati have 

been lately difcovered the re 

ins of the ancient city of Gabii, 
which was overwhelmed many ages 
ago by the efuptions of Vefuvius. 
In the firft digging many fragments 
of marble pillars have been difcover- 
gd, the ruins of temples, and muti- 
lated ftatues.‘ This fortunate difco- 
very promifes fair to enrich our ca- 
binets with precious antiques, the in- 
valuable remains of the genius and 
arts of ancient Italy. 

London, May 7. Letters were re- 
ceived yelterday by government, flat- 
H that an attempt was made upon 

ons the zgth of April, by M. de 
Biron, atthe head of between eight 
and nine thoufand men, with twenty 
pieces of cannon. The place was 
Feported to be badly fortified, and 
from the difpofition of its inhabitants 
it was expeéted that it would furren- 
der. But the contrary was found to 
be the faét, for between fix and fe- 
¥en thoufand Auftrians appeared in 
defence of it, and after a very little 
firing the Queen’s regiment, which 
Was in the centre of the Frenchariny, 
ee way, and the Commander in 

ief fled, fo early in the combat, 
that the letters ftate the Auftrians 
Were aftonifhed ; they however pur- 
fued the runaways, and the Auftrian 
Cavalry killed between feven and 
eight hundred. Rochambeau’s fon 

faid to have fallen among the flain. 

On the fame day a fimilar attempt 
Was made to capture Tournay, Y a 
body of French troops, commanded 
by Gen, Dillion, which alfo failed ; 
the French (uffering « lofs of near 
400 men, their baggage, teny, &c. 


When the retreating army reached 
Lifle, fulpeéting their commander of 
treachery, the foldiery moft inhu- 
manely cut him to pieces with their 
fabres, without the form of a trial. 
M. de Biron js alfo fulpeted of 
treachery. 

May 26. An attempt was made on 
Wednefday night to fire the Houfe 
of Commons, which was happily 
rendered abortive by the vigilance of 
the watchman of the houfe. Between 
cight and nine o’clock in the even- 
ing, aconfiderable quantity of fmoke 
was obferved to iffue in a privy, on 
the right hand of the lobby, imme- 
diately under the offices for the clerks. 
The watchman communicated his 
fufpicions of fire to Mr. Bellamy, the 
houle-keeper, who immediately pro- 
ceeded to fearch, and found in a 
{mall clofet, above the privy, made 
for the purpofle of turning out water 
to the clofets above ftairs, a pair of 
old brecches, containing conbulti- 
bles, om fire, and in part confumed ; 
a hole was made in the cieling above 
the fire, and had not the difcovery 
been made, a few minutes might 
have given fuccels to the villainous 
attempt. 

Mr. Bellamy, on the difcovery, 
fent word to St. Peter Burrell, and 
to the ferjeant at arms, who imme- 
diately ordered a fearch to be made 
into the other parts of the houfe, and 
into the buildings in Weltminiler- 
Hall; but nothing further was dif- 
covered, rm 

May 29. Tris faid that Mr. L ay 
lor, member for Maidlione, a lead 
ing paper-maker in the county at 
Kent, hes found out a chemical pro- 


cofi, which renders paper, made out 
vi 
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of any rags whatever, as white as » applied the fleam.engine to. 


that made of the finett kind. ‘This 


y his machinery, four boys of ten 


difecovery will cheapen the price of years old can flrike off 30,000 gui. 


per at once 25 per cent. and it is 
intended lo to do. 
Mr. Bolton, of Birmingham, has 
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DOMESTIC OCCURRENCES, 


neas in an hour. The machine 


an unerring account of the pieces 
ftruck. # 
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ELIZABETH.TOWN, “Jane 27. 
ON DAY lait the corner-ftone 
M. of a ftrudture, intended as an 
cademy, was laid at Newark, with 
much ceremony, amid the acclama- 
tions of a large number of the inha- 
bitants of the town and neighbour- 
hood. This building, it is faid, will, 
when finifhed, for convenience and 
elegance, vie with any building of 
the like nature in America. 

Philadelphia, July a. Yellerday 
afternoon, at about four o'clock, we 
experienced a moft violent gale from 
the weftward, which lafted, however, 
but a few minutes. The damage 
done to the fhipping was confiderable, 
In the city trees and chimnies were 
blown down. Some lives, we hear, 
have been loft on the river. Particu- 
lars we were thot able to colleét fo far 
as to be dependéd on. 

Peterfourgh, July 12. We learn 
from North-Carolina, that a fire 
broke out in the town of Wathing- 
ton, on Wednefday the 27th ult. 
which burnt nearly half the town— 
the lofs in houfes, goods, &c. is faid 
to be very confiderable. 

Albany, July 16. The Direétors 
of the Weltern and Northern inland 
Lock-Navigation are fummoned to 
meet in this city on the 27th inf. 
for the purpofe of commencing their 
operations immediaiely, 

As refpeéts the weftern, it is con- 
fidently expected fome important 
part of the canals will be accomplifh- 
ed this feafon. The revailing idea 
now is, that inflead of 10 years this 
great and important work will be ac.. 


complithed in three or four years, 
It is fuppofed by {pirited, active op. 
rations, thatthe work will be better 
and cheaper done in four years than 
10; and it certainly will be greatly 
to the benefit of the proprietors, 

A deputation from the chiefs of 
the Five Nations are on their way to 
the Miami villages, where a treaty 
is fhortly to be held by the hoftile 
Indians, This deputation is fent 
under the direétion of the fuperin- 
tendant of Indian affairs, and charg. 
ed with a meflage from the executive 
of the United States to the Indians, 
demanding a ceffation of hoflilities 
until mea{fures can be taken to bring 
about a general treaty of peace. 

Newbury-Port, Fuly 18. Several 


newfpapers of the patt and prefent 
week have prematurely mentioned 


Mr. Perkins of this town being fent’ 


for to Philadelphia, for the purpole 
of fuperintending the coinage there. 
Mr. Perkins abilities in that line are 
fully adequate to fuch an appoint- 
ment, as the fpecimens he has exhi- 
bited in that line amply teftify. In- 
ftead of the former method of pet- 
forming the bufinefs he has invented 
anew machine, which cuts the me- 
tal into fuch circular pieces as are 
wanted, and gives the impreflion at 
the fame time—its motion is aceele- 
rated by a balance wheel, and more 
than one third of the time and labour 
thereby faved. He has already com- 
ftruéted another machine, of his owa 
invention, for milling or lettering the 
edge, be which a boy can mill fixty 
aminute, Were it found necelioy. 
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could apply fteam to perform all 
| py nsf part of the bufi- 
nef. | But what’ is of more’ impor- 
tance, and will be found to be of 
more public utility than all the fore. 
going, is, acheck which he has in- 
vented, for difcovering counterfeits. 
This is fo contrived, as that one- 
tighth of a minute is fafficient to de- 
termine, without the poffbility of a 
mniftake, ‘whether a piece of money 
iy genuine or not; and any town or 
‘etry merchant ‘can be fupplied, 
at a fmall expence, ‘with faid checks, 
and then’reft affured that an impofi- 
tion will be abfolutely imtpoffible. 

New-York, July 3. The conttita- 
tion of Kentucky was finally ratified 

the convention of Danville on the 
z6th of April laft. The firft legifla- 
ture was.to mect at Lexington on the 

inftane.—Tfaac Shelby, Elq; is 
d governor. 

_About four o’clock on ‘Sunday af- 
ternoon laft, a moft violent hurricane 
came on from the weltward ; its ap- 
oda very alarming, and for 

‘fhort time it continued, effeéted 
confiderable mifchief. Many hovfes 
Were injured by the falling down of 
chimnies, and tearing away of pan- 
tiles, &c. 

‘Tn the North and Eaf rivers many 
boats were upfet, and feveral perfons 
we'faid to be loft. A Mr. Wade, his 
wife, two children, and a boy, unfor- 
tunately perifhed by the upietting of 
& boat in the narrows. 

Many veffels which put to fea on 
Sunday morning were in the gale, 
but received little injury. 

The whole country from Phila- 


‘delphia to New-York is faid to be 


marked by its ravages. 
A very curious traét has been lately 
lifhed at Nuremberg : it contains 
the copy of an Arabic infcription, in 


Cufic letters, wrought in gold on the 


er border of the Imperial cloak, 
Which was matle at Palermo in the 
Year 1158, and is kept among the re- 





ia of the Emperor of Germany at 

uremberg. ‘This work is orna- 
mented with fixteen wooden cuts and 
two copperplates, 

It is fomewhat remarkable, and 
tthe by this vélume, that Armbie 
n{criptions were wrought on the 
robes in which Chriftian Princes of 
the ifland of Sicily have been buried, 
fubfequent to the expulfion of the 
Arabs, va 

7.) Wednefday laft being thet 6ch 
atiniverfary of American Indepen- 
dence, it was celebrated with that 
gratitude and {plendid rejoicing that 
chara€terife the Sons of Liberty of 
this metropolis. At ten o'clock the 
members of Tammany Society, or 
Columbian Order, #ffembled at the 
wigwam, and thence moved in pro- 
cellion to St. Paul’s Church, where 
a fermon was preached by the Rev. 
Mr. Folter, from Exodus xii. 14.—~ 
“« And the day foall be unto you for a 
Memorial.”—In the evening the fo- 
ciety again affembled in the wigwam, 
where a number of patriotic and fen- 
timental toalts were drank. 

The wigwam was elegantly illo- 
minated, and a beaatiful che ese 
painting of the arms of the U, States 
exhibited. 

The worthy order of Cincinnati 
alfo, after teftifying their refpeéts for 
the day in attending divine fervice, 
returned to the city-tavern, where 
they regaled themfelves at an elegant 
dinner prepared for the purpofe. 

The utmoft harmony prevailed, 
and no difagrecable incident tranf- 
pired to mar the pleafures of the day, 
or wound the feelings of humanity. 

The Portrait of Mr. Hamitron, 
Secretary of the Treafury of the U. 
States, painted for the citizens of N. 
York by Mr. Trumbull, has been 
received, and for the prefent is placed 
in the City-Hall. ft muft afford 
much pleafure to the gentlemen who 
promoted this undertaking to know, 


that this elegant fpecimen of Mr. 
Tramball’s 
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Trombull’s abilities is reckoned one 
of the fine ft pradudtions of his pencil, 

i4-} Lhe fociety for promoting 
the manufacture of maple-fugar met 
at Albany on the 3d init. and granted 
the following bounties, viz. 75 dol- 
lare to Thaddeus Scribner, of Herke- 
mer county, for having produced 600 
pounds of grained maple-fugar, of 
ivperior quality ;—go dollars to C. 
Cook, of Orfego, for producing fugar 
of equal quality, but a lefs quantity ; 
—and 25 dollars to ). Harris and R. 
Huntley, of Saratoga county, for the 
third rate quantity. The fociety re- 
folved to exhibit famples from each 
of thefe parcels to the legiflature at 
their next feflion, in order to induce 
them to give larger bounties, for the 
further encouragement of this im- 
portant manufacture, 

26.] Agreeable to the returns mace 
into. the office of the Secretary of 
Maffachafetts, the numbers for and 
againk a feparation of the diftri of 
Maine from .Maffachofetts, are as 
follow :-For a {eparation, 2074—— 
againit it, 2524. 

The legiflature of Maffachuletts 
have appointed a committce to pre- 
pare or procure plans of a building 
or buildings, with fuitable accom- 
modations for the meetings of the 
fupreme executive and legiflature, 
and for the offices of the fecretary 
and treafurer of the commonwealth. 

A fevere fire has lately raged in the 
vicinity of Shelburne, Nova-Scotia, 
occafioned by the extreme drovght 
which they have experienced there 
for feveral wecks palt. Moft of the 
grain and vegetables have been de- 
ftroyed, and feveral houfes, barns,é&c. 
with a number of cattle, have fallen 
a facrifice to the devouring clement. 
Many poor families have loft their 
all, even their wearing-apparel, and 
ere reduced toa fhate of the utmoft 
nena The town of Shelburne in 
particular will feel the effedt of this 
diftrefling calamity in a very great 
degree. 
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be profeffor of natural hi fay 
miley and ral a cg om 
. M. Marcellin to be profeffor of the 
French language. 
—MARRIACES.— 


.. In New-York.—In the capital,Mr, | 


Willet Hicks, to Mifs M. Matlack.— 
Mr. William Ramage, to Mifs 
Melvio.—Dr Ifaac Davis, Me 
N. Tuttle. —Mr. Wm. V.Wagenen, 
to Mifs Cornelia nackenbofs,—Mr, 
Enos Veal, to Mifs E. Garabrance.— 
Mr. Jofeph Keen; to Mifs Elizabeth 
Bed'ell.— Dr. P. Faugeres, to Mifs 
Margarct V. Bleecker —Mr. Robert 
Seaman, to Mifs Nancy M‘Ready 
Col. John Smart, to Mrs. Stevens.— 
Mr. Philip Minthorn, to Mifs Sophia 
Waldron. 

On Long-Ifland.—At Flathoh, 
Mr: M. Schoonmaker, jun. to Mifs 
Catharine Bennum. . 

In Mafachufetts\—At Spin 
the ‘Hon. Fifher Ames, member of 
Congrefs, to Mifs Frances Worthing- 
ton, daughter of the Hon. J.Worth- 
sag of that town. 

n New-Ferjey.—-At Pifcataway, 
Captain Mofes Gueft, to Mifs Lydia 
Dumont. 

In Georgia.—At Savannah, Capt. 
Daniel M*Lean, to Mifs Sufannah 
Hutchins. —Mr. Wm. Vanderlocht, 
to Mifs Betfey Brown. 

——DEATHS.=— 

In New-York.—In the capital, Mrs. 
Denmark.—Mrs Chrif. Armftrong, 
wife of Capt. W.Armftrong.-—Jaco- 
bus Lefferts, Efq; an ancient and re 
{pe€table inhabitant of this as 

At Albany, Major Jobn Til 
Mrs. Tillman, his confort, died bat 
three days previous to her hufband. 

On his paffage from Shelburne,N. 
S. to New-York, Mr. Abraham Jones, 
formerly of Staten-Ifland, 

In England.—In London, in the 
74th year of his age, Lord Rodney, 
Admiral of the White, and Viee-Ad- 
miral of England, 
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